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Paraplegics: The Conquest of Unconquerable Cdds 


(See ‘Medicine’) “ 









Painting by Glenn Grohe—‘‘ Cruisers at Bearing Tree”’ 


America the Provider —Liwmnber 


HE United States is the world’s largest producer of lumber 

products. We are the largest exporter of hardwoods, Our cur- 
‘ent exports of wood, sawmill products, and wood manufac- 
tures run at an annual rate of about $93,000,000. Our largest 
markets are Great Britain, Canada, Western Europe, Argentina, 
Cuba, Venezuela, and China. Our vearly imports of lumber and 
allied products amount to about $120.000,000. 

Logging and lumber cutting are among the oldest industries 

» United States. At present the bulk of lumber comes from 

the Douglas fir foresis in the Pacific Northwest and from the 
yellow pine forests in the Southeastern states. Methods of lum- 
ber cutting have been revolutionized along scientific lines. 

Before the lumber and its allied industries ranked 
about third in the number of establishments and about fifth in 
the number of people employed. 
1 foreign trade is used in its hest sense when 
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1S overseas branches. has the global banking faci ities to provid 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: ! ill Street, New York e 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Every 3 seconds 
© customer is 
served overseas 


48 OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
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Photo courtesy The Euclid Road Machinery Company 


The belt with the book in 
the seat of ifs pants 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


Ye remember the kid who, know- 
d ing he was going to get a spank- 
ing, put a book in his pants to take 
the blows. The B. F. Goodrich con- 
veyor belt in the picture is built that 
way, for the same reason. 

A loader, used in building airports, 
toads, etc., dumps up to 20 tons a min- 
ute of dirt and heavy gravel onto an 
inclined conveyor belt which rushes 
them up into that big earth-mover. 
No ordinary belt could stand the shock, 
speed, and cutting. The inventor of 
the machine called in B. F. Goodrich 
men, who designed a special belt, using 


the same shock absorption principle 
as the lad with the book in his pants. 
They put a layer of extra-heavy nylon 
cords across the belt, just beneath the 
surface, that cushioned the hard shock 
of blows that would otherwise be 
shattering ‘body blows’, right to the 
body of the belet. 

. This same B. F. Goodrich belt, (Pat. 
No. 2,310,818) with the ‘‘transverse 
nylon cord breaker’’, as it is called, 
that solved the inventor’s problem, is 
setting new records for long life and 
trouble-free operation on construction 
jobs, coal mines, quarries, ore mines 


and wherever else shock load is com- 
mon. It is outlasting former belts many 
times. Your B. F. Goodrich distributor 
can show you its unique construction 
and give you prices for your installa- 
tions. 

In fact whatever your material han- 
dling or power transmission problem, 
B. F. Goodrich almost certainly has a 
belt that will solve it and save you 
money in the process. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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For Finer Motive Power 


What the Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston Diesel Engine does 
to promote availability, minimize servicing and add to working 
life is in ample evidence on rails the country over. The Opposed- 
Piston, two-cycle design eliminates valves, cylinder heads and 
other parts ... it makes possible more power per cylinder, more 
power per pound — more “staying power” for heavy duty rail. 
road service. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 








/ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES 









BTOKERS « SCALES « MOTORS « GENERATORS 





When it comes to locomotives... 





PUMPS + FARM EQUIPMENT * MAGNETOS 
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/ RAILROAD MOTOR CARS ond STANDPIPES 
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Hear, Here! 


Your story on the House of Lor 
(Newsweek, Feb. 9) says “Hear! Hea," 
Right pronunciation, wrong spelling, I 
should be “Here! Here!” meaniny “Ve 
too!” Right? 


D. A. Baronnes 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Webster’s New International Dic tionary, 
Second Edition, Unabridged, says: * ‘Hex, 
(usually ‘Hear! Hear!’) is often used during 

a speech to call attention to the wor; 
of the speaker, or in applause. Also for. 
merly, ‘Hear him’.” 


Texas Thumbs Down 


. I think that all the famous bull. 
higiiers (NeEwsweEkk, Feb. 9) in Spain and 
Mexico are the worst kind of* cowards jy 
the world to torment a helpless bull as 
they do. Men that become bullfighters 
should be thrown out of their own country 
for good or sent to prison . . . Our state of 
Texas would never allow it. 


GLENN Miter 
Kingsville, Texas 


Pro and Con UMT 


. You make the statement (News 
WEEK, Jan. 26) . . . “Universal Military 
Training is dead.” You list various reasons 
for this statement, such as the fact that 
Congressional supporters have given w 
hope and switched their enthusiasm to a 
large air-power program . . . Would it not 
be more appropriate to state that Univer- 
sal Military Training is being jeopardized 
by the fact that few, if any, congressmen 
are prepared to vote for anything during 
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This is a big country and to furnish 
nation-wide telephone service, the Bell 
System has had to be big for a long 
time. But in the last few years it hasn’t 
been nearly big enough. 


Even though we’ve broken all records 
and added more than 6,000,000 new tele- 
phones in the past two years, there are 
still about a million orders for service 
that we haven’t been able to fill because 
of lack of equipment, switchboards, 
cable and buildings. Many more Long 
Distance circuits also are needed. 


It will take time and a lot of money 
to make the Bell System big enough for 
the nation’s needs but we’re on our way 
—in a big way—to giving you more and 
better service than ever before. 


































If You’re Smart, You'll Make Listerine Antiseptic 
and Massage A Part of Your Regular Hair Care 


oe ugly little germs on the scalp, 
those flakes and scales on hair and 
coat collar may mean you’re in for in- 
fectious dandruff... and that you need 
antiseptic treatment at once. 


If you have the slightest symptom, 
get started right now with Listerine An- 
tiseptic and massage. This is the method 
that has helped so many because it 
treats an infection as it should be treated 

.. with germ-killing action. 


In clinical tests, twice-a-day use of 
Listerine Antiseptic brought marked im- 
provement within a month to 76% of 
dandruff sufferers. 


Listerine Antiseptic goes right to 
work on the stubborn “Bottle Bacillus” 
(Pityrosporum ovale)... kills it by mil- 
lions. This is the ugly customer that 
many dermatologists call a causative 
agent of infectious dandruff. Don’t try 


PS. Have you tasted that eye-opening MINT flavor of the NEW Listerine Tooth Paste? 














Listerine Antiseptic 
kills even the stubborn, 
ugly “bottle bacillus” 
Pityrosporum ovale. 


to conquer it with so-called “overnight” 
remedies devoid of germ-killing action. 


Simply douse Listerine Antiseptic on 
scalp and hair, and follow with vigorous 
fingertip massage. Make it a part of your 
regular hair care. And if the symptoms 
persist, repeat the treatment twice daily. 

You'll be delighted to see how quick- 
ly ugly flakes and scales begin to disap- 
pear, how readily itching is alleviated. 
Your scalp feels so clean, so cool, so 
healthy. And your hair looks natural. 


Listerine Antiseptic is the same anti- 
septic that has been famous for over 60 
years in the field of oral hygiene. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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this session which might in any way jeop. 


ardize their continued tenure of office? & 


WituraM F. Burg 
Portland, Ore. 


> Might as well cart the lengthy petitjo, 
for Universal Military Training out to th 
ash can and save your breath. Fre 
America was not nurtured on the goog 
step. There must still be some sane, peace. 


loving lawmakers in Congress to do th — 


will of the people. Let them step forth, 


C. Greer 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


Czech Communist Coup 


The Communist coup in Czechoslovakia g 
has destroyed the last democratic strong. 


hold in Eastern Europe. The present situ. 
ation is in sharp contrast to that presented 
in an advertisement in the Feb. 16 issue of 
NEWSWEEK (see cut) ... 


"An Invitation 


to the Heartland 
] of EUROPE | 
: warmly welcome 


‘cans to visit behind the } 


Amert 
so-called “IRON CURTAIN: 





icturesque 
oa of picture-book beauty, 


i \? | nd. 
istory go hand-in-ha 5 
eves ave come in search of | 


i her famed spas, | 
LTH will return to 
verze in all the world. Those seeking [ 


evel in her legendary palaces, 
her varied architecture, her arts and — : 
“iron curtain” talk, American ‘ 
daily papers are sold in most of our cities. 


Travel is absolutely unrestricted. 


Thousands who h 

















Outdated invitation? 


This “invitation to the heartland of 
Europe” has now been overtaken }y the 
course of history . . . and we have not 
yet seen the end of this process. How much 
longer will we content ourselves wit!) half- 
measures? . 


Donatp §S. Bussey 
Palos Park, Iil. : 


Prize Group 


... In the article “Arch of St. Louis” 
(Newsweek, March 1) you. state that 
the third prize was won by “a group led 
by William N. Breger . . .” Because we 
decided to list our names alphabetically, 
I have been getting the credit for the 
design .. . I was only one of three equally 
responsible collaborators . The two 
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Tonic for your business? 


Looking for a magic elixir to put new vim 
and vigor in your business? A cure-all for 
economic sluggishness? A tonic to make the 
future brighter? 


Then this remarkable prescription .. . The 
South . .. is just what the doctor ordered! 


Compounded of all the necessary ingredients 
for steady growth and sound prosperity, this 





tonic has brought the glow of healthy activity 
and justifiable optimism to thousands of in- 
dustries...new and old... all along the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” It will be good for your business, 
too. Just follow the directions: 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


























































































Nothing rolls like a ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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How Friction Looks to Dr.Seuss 


Widely known as an author and illustrator (in- 
cluding cartoons aimed at mosquitoes), Theodor 
Seuss Geisel now lives in Hollywood. His new 
book “McElligot’s Pool” was a recent Junior 
Literary Guild selection. 


. N . s 
a 
Dr. Seuss: S /* “7 

- + 


The Friction Finch, of course you know, 
Is mighty mean. He loves to go 
To places where machinery whirrs 
And frustrate man-u-fact-u-rers 
Bv bearing down on shafts and wheels 
With his abrasive toes and heels, 
Which rub, and rub, and rub, and rub 
* And rub away your profits, Bub. 


D.. SEUss’s idea of friction is a nightmare. 

It’s a nightmare to the manufacturer, too! For friction 
is the great enemy of production. It steals time. Retards 
speed. Wears down moving parts. Kicks up costs. 

Ball bearings help end this. They assure greater 
rigidity, more precise alignment of parts. By permitting 
higher speeds, they increase production— bring lower costs. 

New Departure, world’s largest maker of ball bear- 
ings, offers helpful technical literature. Write for it. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 
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| 
architects with whom I worked were Caleb 
Hornbostel and George S. Lewis . . . 
WituiaM N. Brecer 
New York City 


Eisenhower’s Etiquette 

Gen. Ike Eisenhower not only w:!] not 
run, but evidently will not even walk, jy 
the prescribed manner. Newswegx 








Acme 


Approved by Emily Post 


(March 8) shows the general walking with 
his wife and permitting her the indignity 
of the outside of the walk. 


Oscar Buirzer 
New York City 


> Did your photographer catch Eisenhower 
off guard? Or is it now considered proper 
for the escorted woman to walk on the 
outside? 





Eart HANseN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Emily Post says: “Walking with one 
lady, a gentleman doesn’t have to stay on 
the curb side—that’s an antiquated idea— 
but he should, whenever possible. place 
the lady on his right.” (Incidentally, milt- 
tary custom decrees that the ranking 
individual walk on the right.) 


Up Periscope! 

Periscope is to be congratulated for its 
early hint as to the identity of the “\Walk- 
ing Man.” 

Although as I write this his name has 
not been officially confirmed, the r!:yme, 
the clues, and your statement (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 16), “Don’t be surprised if Jack 
Benny soon hits a publicity-jackpot.” all 
make me certain he is Jack Benny . . . 


Rosert S. WintHrop 
Dedham, Mass. 


> Congratulations on scooping the country 
on the identity of the “Walking ian 
(Continued on page 10) 
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The 
Freest 
Air 
in the 
World 


The breeze blowing that nylon curtain never 
blew on the other side of the Atlantic. Or 
out over the Pacific. It’s a plain Main Street 
breeze, part of the air of freedom—freedom 
of enterprise, a strictly local product. 


If, by some miracle, it could be trans- 
ported to Europe, or Asia, that breeze would 
have to travel far to find a nylon curtain to 
rustle. And then it could be only in the 
home of some wealthy person. For nylon 
curtains are rare outside America, although 
they are common enough here. 


This free air flows fresh over a free people 
—free to make what they like and buy what 
they like—free to compete with each other 


*“sWoven into 


Burlin gton Mills 


the Life of America” 
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in the open market with better goods at 
lower prices. 


Burlington Mills makes a great variety of 
fabrics and finished textile products. From 
our 75 mills come ever-increasing quantities 
of Men’s Rayon Suitings, Women’s Suitings, 
Dress Fabrics, Hosiery, Draperies, Shirtings, 
Curtains, Ribbons, Underwear Fabrics and 
a host of textiles going into an endless list 
of consumer goods. 


Only so long as people voluntarily choose 
our products will Burlington Mills continue. 
To that end we are directing every effort, 
concentrating on better goods at the lowest 
prices possible. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. CG. 


Maker of « Women’s Wear Fabrics « Men’s Wear Fabrics Decorative Fabrics + Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns + Hosiery « Ribbons 


“So you still turn down the beds in Britain... 


SAID THE LADY 
FROM ATLANTA 
TO THE 
ENGLISH MAID 


.hings can’t have 
changed so much—when 
hotels keep up these wel- 
coming touches and atten- 
tions I remember so well 
from pre-war days. 

“T’ve always thought of 
this bed-turning-down as 
a sort of symbol of British 
hospitality. 

“Officially, too, we’ve 
been met with open arms. 
So many tourist privileges 
... like a four weeks’ stay 
without needing a ration 
card..., and being allowed 
gasoline including enough 
to take us to and from 
our farthest destination... 
and finding we can buy so 
many things without cou- 
pons, for direct shipment 
back home, or delivery to 
one’s ship or aircraft. 


‘*All these special tourist 
facilities would make us 
feel badly . . . if it weren’t 
for the official assurance 
that every dollar we spend 
here helps you, the British, 
to buy more of the things 
you need. 

“Yes, it’s good to be 
back. Not only better late 
than never. . . but best of 
all late in the year! We’re 
glad we avoided the big- 
gest crush by waiting till 
lovely September . . . after 
the Olympic Games.”’ 





FOR SCENERY + FOR SPORTS + FOR PAGEANTRY 


FOR INTERESTS IN THE PRESENT— 


AND INTEREST IN THE PAST 


Illustrated literature and complete information from your local Travel Agent, or 
BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Tourist Div. of the British Tourist and Holidays Board, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


APRIL: Shakespeare Festival— I 5th (till October 2nd) 
« Centenary Industrial Exhibition, Wolverhampton— 
17th-24th ¢ Bath Assembly—2ist (till May Ist) ° 
Shakespeare Birthday Celebrations—23rd © Football 
Association Cup Final— 24th. 


The Oaks—Ist-4th e Royal Horse Show—1lO0th-I2th « 
Antique Dealers’ Fair— | Oth-25th e Racing—Royai 
Ascot—[5th-18th © Pageant, St. Albans—2Is?-26th « 
Lawn Tennis Championships— 2! st (till July 3rd). 


JULY-AUGUST: Many additional events and 


celebrations are scheduled including the Olympic Games. 


Thrilling 
events 
in 1948 





MAY: Exhibition—Royal Academy Summer Art— Is? 
(till August 8th) e British Industries Fair—3rd-I4th 


Royal Windsor Horse Show—13th-I5th e Golf—Ladies’ 
International Match (Curtis Cup), Southport—22nd e 
Chelsea Flower Show— 26th-28th. 


« 


SJUNES toncon Music Festival ¢ Racing, The Derby, 


SEPT.: International Festival, Music & Drqma, Edin- 
burgh, to Sept. 11 © Three Choirs Festival—5th-10th, Wor- 
cester * Horticultural Show—7th-8th, London ¢ Highland 
Games—I Ith & 16th, Scotiand ¢ Cricket—Australia vs Scot- 


: land—Ii3th © Widdicombe Fair—14th, Dartmoor ¢ Racing — 
' 20h-2ist, Edinburgh ¢ Newmarket Meeting— 28th-Oct. |. 


| 
| 
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RESEARCH TODAY—FOR A BRIGHTER TOMORROW 
-.- IN THE HOME 


The magic of color 
at your fingertips 
No fuss, no guesswork, and economical, too! 


More than 200 beautiful shades, as shown in HoRN’S 
| Custom CoLor SELECTOR, are available to you. Just 
squeeze the contents of a Magic Tube into a can of 
Horn’s Interior Paint and presto—you have the color 
you selected. The tube color mixes easily with the 
paint and eliminates the need for an extra container. 

You can have Horn’s Custom Color 
Selected Paints in any finish you pre- 
fer —CHINA-TONE FLAT FINisH (Oil 
Base) ... CHINA-SPAR SATIN FINISH 
(Eggshell) or HORNITE Rapip Dry- 
ING INTERIOR GLoss (Easy Brushing 
Enamel). Any shade you choose in 
one finish harmonizes perfectly with 
the same shade in two other finishes. 
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Exclusive with 
Altoona, Penna. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Peoria, III. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


GENERAL PRINTING INK + A. C. HORN COMPANY ¢+ GENERAL INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


ELECTRO-TECHNICAL PRODUCTS + WARWICK FINE CHEMICALS 


Inks for Newspapers, Letterpress, Lithography, Metal Decorating and Packaging « Paints « Varnishes 
Enamels ¢ Lacquers ¢« Structural Waterproofing « Industrial and Product Finishes « Pigments 
Textile Water Repellents ¢ Plastic Coatings * Detergents + Stearates * Waxes « Lithographic 
Precision Cameras ¢ Metal Decorating Equipment 








these stores: 
THE WILLIAM F. GABLE COMPANY 
R. H. WHITE'S 

NAMM'S 

HENS & KELLY 

THE ELDER & JOHNSTON CO. 
POMEROY'S, INC. 

PECK’S OF KANSAS CITY 

BRY'S 

SCHUSTER’S 

BOUTELL BROTHERS 
SHARTENBERG’S INC. 

MACY'S 

BLOCK & KUHL CO. 

GIMBEL BROTHERS 

BOSTON STORE 

McCURDY'S 

STIX, BAER & FULLER 

THE EMPORIUM 

TIEDTKE’S 

HOWLAND-HUGHES 

THE G. M. McKELVEY COMPANY 


u 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY «+ CHICAGO « MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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(Continued from page 6) 
three weeks before the contest had ended 


tee 


GERARD BEAULIEU 
Holyoke, Mass. 


> Shame on you for your early hint on 
“Walking Man.” It was hardly fair tc 
American Heart Association to be so 
erous to your readers. 


the 
the 
gen- 


J. F.. Sutniviy 
North Chelmsford. Mass. 


Southern Justice 


From time to time your magazine has 
printed stories to show how Negroes in 
the South sometimes fail to receive fair 
treatment because of their race. Would 
you be interested in a story showing an- 
other side of the picture? 

This story shows a South that is making 
progress in overcoming its prejudices, 
Believe it or not, an all-white Southem 
jury has acquitted a Negro charged with 
first-degree murder of a white man! This 
occurred in Randolph County, situated in 
the red hills of East Central Alabama. 

Here is the story: 

THE CASE OF ROOSEVELT BOYD 

Through the years, Roosevelt Boyd, 
Negro farmer on Route 4, Roanoke, Ala., 
had established a good reputation among 
his own people and among his white friends. 
He was regarded as quiet, law-abiding, in- 
dustrious, and trustworthy. 

Unfortunately, a difference over some 
corn developed last fall between him and a 
quick-tempered white neighbor who was 
rough and ready, having served with the 
marines in the second world war. Roose- 
velt Bovd did not want trouble, but 
neither did he want to be pushed around; 
so he went to a lawyer to see if the white 
man could be restrained in his demands. 

However, the white neighbor had no in- 
tention of being restrained. One afternoon, 
“souped up” with home brew and whisky 
and armed with a rifle, he went to Boyd’s 
home, vowing he’d kill “that black s.o.b.” 
A 15-year-old boy was with him and saw 
what happened. 

When he failed to find Boyd at the 
house, the white man fired once into the 
air and started toward the field where the 
Negro, with his gun and dog, was gathering 
corn. Coming up toward the house, Boyd 
maneuvered himself behind a_henhouse. 
From its cover he fired with his shotgun. 
The white man didn’t have a chance. He 
fell without returning the fire and soon 
lay dead in the field. 

Roosevelt Boyd did not wait for “the 
law” to come and get him. He went to the 
sheriff and surrendered. No angry mobs 
of white men formed to demand his rele®se. 
No headlines blazed. When the news of 
what had happened became known, many 
fair-minded white citizens expressed the 
sympathetic hope that it would go ezsy 
with the Negro. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 24, in the Rando!ph 
County Circuit Court at Wedowee, A!a., 
Roosevelt Boyd came to trial, charged with 
first-degree murder. ~His lawyers were men 
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NEW SUMMITS 
IN OUR 98! YEAR 


An all time high ot $929,094,585 of insurance 
in force was reached by National Life at the 
end of 1947. 


Sales of new life insurance during 1947 were 
greatest in the Company’s history: $134,834,128. 

























Increase in assets of $24,251,038 during the 
year 1947 brings the Company’s total assets to 
$366,761,099. 


Paid to policyholders or beneficiaries in 1947 
was the sum of $27,675,525 — an increase of 
$2,195,951 over 1946. 


. e ee a 
. q A SU ve S7LU of Dividends — A new dividend scale, not less gen- 


erous but more equitable than that in force a 
year ago, will account for $5,791,292 in divi- 


; dends in 1948. 
te q Ss | R] } NG | | ] Investments in homes — National Life of Ver- 


mont makes a specialty of mortgages on dwell- 


MT. MANSFIELD, VERMONT 








n- , ; ings. In 1947 it purchased $83,655,195 mort- 
n, There stand the hills — rugged seer enduring — backbone of Ver- gage loans — including $25,544,830 of loans to 
y mont. To more and more people they symbolize the strength and be cogprre | 
's dependability for which National Life has stood through 98 years. Securities — For the sixth consecutive year, no 
” bond in the Company’s statement was past due 
” Another sure sign of strength is the vitality of a company — its as - —- re aaoeae ee a — of 
" - . our bonds was $89,900,538, which 1s $1,094,380 
growth and progress. In 1947, National Life made the greatest shove bank value. Cumulative peefesed stocks 
1e gains in all its long history. A brief summary of these will be | in 24 industrial and 16 public utility companies 
ne found in the panel at the right. | held by the Company have a market value of 
he | $9,675,742, or $50,600 in excess of book value. 
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This continued healthy growth, we like to think, is a tribute to Two issues continue in arrears. 










a thrifty mutual operation .. . helpful service... management that’s Reserves — The Company’s reserves are com- 
e. old in experience, young in spirit. As evidence of the calibre ~ puted to meet the most exacting legal require- 
£ sailaiad i 7 “ee £ ments and in many instances exceed them. No 
om of our stewardship, we shall be glad to send you a copy Of our rate of interest higher than 3 % is assumed. Re- 
le 98th Annual Statement. serves for life insurance benefits amounted to 
yn $212,748,928; for accidental deaths and disabil- 
ity benefits, $3,808,834; for policy benefits left 
be for future income payments, $31,024,850; and 
C 
“ NA! | 1 ONAI i | Fi FE for annuity reserves, $70,938,854. 
ie : Surplus, including a contingency reserve of 
: lnsuran ceé Company — oo $2,000,000 and a reserve of $50,600 for preferred 
of stock market fluctuations, is $17,301,816. 
Z ee Mutual operation — National Life is owned by 
: \ 7 its policyholders. All income above the cost of 
he ERMONT : doing business and maintaining surplus is re- 
sy wea turned annually to policyholders. Our annual 
: . statement and list of securities is available to 
sh : oe anyone upon request. 
a SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 
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Everybodys Pointing lo Hotpoint 
Say , Aa” 


My Hotpoint Dishwasher 
actually saves me more than 


7 hours a week! 
—" OO 


“When I think of all the unpleasant 
drudgery that push-button dishwash- 
ing saves me, I simply can’t praise 
my Hotpoint Electric Dishwasher too 
highly! Actually, it saves me at least an 
hour or more a day—and that adds up 
to seven hours each week!” 


—Mrs. A. R. Crawford 








1. Saves Countless Hours 


@ Completely automatic—the Hotpoint 
Electric Dishwasher washes, rinses, 
dries dishes . . . shuts itself off! Just 
push a button . . . no watching! 


2. Guards Family Health 


@ Hotter water washes dishes, silver, 
pots and pans hygienically clean. No 
messy dishcloths, unsanitary towels. 


3.Ends Costly Breakage 
"ee , @ There’s no tumbling or turning of 
14400 Rutland Road, ' dishes in a Hotpoint Dishwasher. 
Detroit, Michigan AT LEAST AN Racks hold 58 dishes—full serv- 


ice for six — plus silverware. 
4. Provides More HOUR EVERY 
Work Surface 


@ Hotpoint’s exclusive front- 
opening feature affords greater work 
surface—saves lifting and stooping. 


5. Dries Dishes Electrically 


@ After rinsing, dishes are dried with 
hot, clean air from exclusive Calrod* 
unit. Dishes can be reused almost im- 
mediately or left for next meal. 


6. Proved for 15 years 


@ Hotpoint pioneered the electric 
dishwasher, has built more full-sized 
units than all other manufacturers 
combined! Ask your nearest Hotpoint 
dealer for a demonstration. 


Hotpoint Inc., 5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. THE ONLY DISHWASHER 
aaah THAT DRIES ELECTRICALLY 


———— Copr. 1948, Hotpoint Ine., Chicago, Ill. 








HOTPOINT INC. @RE A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE 
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from East Alabama. White witnesses were 
on hand to testify to his good character. 
Other witnesses, black and white, told 
what happened. After deliberating at 
length, the jury of twelve white men ye. 
turned with its verdict: “Not guilty.” 

Once again, Roosevelt Boyd is a free 
man. His friends in both races are happy 
with him and have had their faith in Jegal 
processes strengthened. 





Please permit me in closing to make a 
few observations: 

1—A very few years ago, the case of 
Roosevelt Boyd would have had a very 
different ending. Even if the jury had be- 
lieved him innocent, it would have given 
him some sort of sentence as an object 
lesson to others of his race. In spite of 
deep-rooted prejudices and the fact that 
her minority problem is greater than that 
of other sections, the South is making 
progress in the direction of insuring fair 
play for all. Can other sections point to 
the same degree of progress? 

2—This case was handled quietly by 
jocal authorities from the beginning. The 
home papers reported it briefly, but the 
story was not sent out over press-associa- 
tion wires. Consequently, there were no 
expensive lawyers sent down from New 
York to defend the accused Negro’s civil 
rights in a blaze of publicity, while at the 
same time jeopardizing his chances of 
acquittal. Southern resentment against 
“meddling” is such that the Northern law- 
vers rather than the Negro would have 
been on trial. 

3—The cause of improved race relations 
is advanced more by one case like this than 
it will ever be by all the civil-rights laws 
the Congress could enact. It has been 
demonstrated to Roosevelt Boyd and to 
others of his race... that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the white people of the 
South are not bent on oppressing them ... 

Joun B. STeEvENsoN 


Editor 


The Roanoke Leader 
Roanoke, Ala. 
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THE SMART WAY TO 


oO 


Go without shifting... with- 
out pushing a clutch ... in 
a Dynamic Oldsmobile with 
Hydra-Matic Drive. And 
speaking of “drives,” there’s 
no more colorful drive 
than U.S. 101 in California. 


White sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 


"=" This is the season when the urge to go places seems to reach its peak. And wise indeed is the 


~ i 
HYDRA-MATIC)> 
Ce 


seem to call for action—whose bright colors and smooth styling create an atmosphere of travel and excitement. Any 






M 
ES 





traveller who takes to the road in a smart new Dynamic Oldsmobile. Here is a car whose very lines 


route is a better route—automatically—when Oldsmobile’s fully proved Hydra-Matic Drive takes over the gear 
shifting and clutch pushing chores. The smart way to go places is the automatic way—with GM Hydra-Matie Drive, 


available at extra cost in the Dynamic Oldsmobile “60” and “70”... or the Futuramic Oldsmobile “90” for 1948. 
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S O U { 1 O N To help proprietors keep bowling alleys in 


tip-top shape, Hercules has cooperated with the paint indus- 


try in developing easy-to-apply lacquers. These long-lasting 


finishes dry hard and smooth overnight and are tough enough 


to take the whack of a whizzing ball for countless frames. 





TO MAKE A DURABLE LACQUER ... another chemical develop- 
ment utilizing Hercules chemica] materials. The free book, “‘A Trip Through 
Hercules Land,” describes othe: uses of Hercules chemicals. 
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HERCULES P@ 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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For Your Information 


MATTER OF OPINION: In these 
days of national and international 
politicking, even the most uncon- 
cerned citizens are liable to find 
opinions forced upon them—pro 
and con, anti or anti-anti. One 
basic realm of current opinion is 
War Talk, and this week National 
Affairs takes a look around the 
country to see, if possible, what 
the extent of that talk is, what it 
means, and how it affects the individual (see page 23). 





BARRIERS DOWN: The Newsweek correspondent in Port- 
land, Ore., who queried the University of Oregon for informa- 
tion on the new sex-education film produced there (see page 
90) was told: “We are glad to make this material available 
to Newsweek because of the intelligent manner in which it 
has handled the subject in the past. There seems to be a gen- 
eral feeling among people in the social-hygiene field that the 
May 19 story was exceptionally well handled.” 


WALLACE LETTERS: Last week, when columnist Westbrook 
Pegler published the so-called “Guru” letters and demanded 
to know whether Henry A. Wallace had written them, Na- 
tional Affairs Editor Robert Humphreys felt that the amazing 
history of these secretly circulated letters should become a 
matter of record. Humphreys, who in 1948 had questioned 
Wallace at length concerning the letters, assigned Harold La- 
vine, a staff writer, to dig up numerous missing facts and 
piece the whole history together. The resulting account ap- 
pears on page 27, 28, and 29 in National Affairs. 


PERSISTENT READERS: Two letters we received this week 
have convinced us that Newsweek has the most persistent 
readers in the world. Dorothy E. Franchin of Brooklyn saw 
our tea-tasters’ picture and story in the issue of March 1. She 
remembered distinctly that we had used a similar story and 
the same picture once before. She tracked down the story in 
the public library in Vok 1, No. 1, Feb. 17, 1933. Similar 
story, but the tea, tasters, and picture were of an earlier 
vintage. 

Then there is Lt. Comdr. T. S. Medord, U.S. Navy, who 
was intrigued by the “invisible man” advertisement reported 
on the In Passing page Feb. 9. He traced the ad to The 
Washington Times-Herald, communicated with the adver- 
tiser, and discovered a woman who “actually thinks she has 
an invisible man with her,” just as the item said. We have 
declined his offer of more details. 


THE COVER: Jack Gerliardt, 22. is co-captain and top scorer 
of the Halloran Veterans Hospital basketball team. He is 
also, incidentally, one of the 2,600 surviving paraplegic vet- 
erans of the second world war, having 
been wounded in Normandy while 
serving with the 82nd Airborne Di- 
vision. That there were almost no 
paraplegic veterans after the first 
‘world war. for the grim reason that 
they all died from resultant infections, 
is statistical proof of the advances 
made by the medical profession in the 
treatment of this affliction. For a re- 
port on how doctors and patients have worked together to 
lick the odds of this devastating injury, see page 55 
(Newsweek photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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WARM MAW IV A COLD WORLD / 
by Mr. Friendly 


























Once upon a time, American Mutual said, We settled claims quickly and cheerfully. 

“There is too much coldness in business . . . Pretty soon this friendly warmth 

let’s sell warmness!” began to attract businessmen. 

So we got out our thermometers and resolved to be More and more of them came in out of the cold. 

just as warm and friendly after a customer signed a And today we've got more friends by far, than ever 
policy as we were before ... warmer in fact. We before at American Mutual. 

glowed with personal service like I. E. Loss Controls* If you'd like to thaw out why not draw up a chair 
... Which reduced accidents and upped profits. in front of us real soon. 


With rising prices, it’s good to know American Mutu: 
still gives you the chance to save 20% on premiums! A> 


I. E. Loss Control* can save you more. Ask your lo 
American Mutual man to show you “The 40 Convinci 
: Cases” today. Write for your free copy of “The A’- 


American Plan for Business’ or ““The All-American Plan !)r 


..« the first American liability insurance company - sata Fe gee og > —— on: 
in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directo: 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineerin. 


© 1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 








What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

The slump in President Truman’s po- 
litical stock has chilled the ambitions of 
most of the candidates for the Demo- 
cratic Vice Presidential nomination. Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney of Wyoming is about 
the only active seeker left on the Wash- 
ington scene . . . When Agriculture Sec- 
retary Anderson steps out to run for the 
Senate from New Mexico, his probable 
successor will be Under Secretary N. E. 
Dodd... The reason GOP Congressional 
leaders dropped their planned income- 
tax investigation of Earl K. Long, Demo- 
cratic governor-designate of Louisiana, 
was fear of establishing a precedent that 
might open to public scrutiny the tax re- 
turns of any public officials, including 
congressmen .. . Carl Gray, Veterans Ad- 
ministrator, is looking into the vet hous- 
ing problem and is expected to issue new, 
stricter regulations to check exploitation 
of housing loans. 


Truman’s “Palace Guard” 
Democratic membership in both the Sen- 

ate and House is becoming increasingly 

demoralized and listless. This is blamed in 


Cc 


part on White House bungling in its rela- 
tions with Congress, and in part on poor 
prospects for Democratic victory this fall. 
Democratic leaders on Capitol Hill feel 
they still aren’t being consulted by the 
White House in advance of important de- 
cisions, such as the $40 tax-cut proposition 
and the civil-rights message. They also 
are complaining privately that Truman has 
isolated himself with his “palace guard.” 
for whom they have little use. As a result 
Senator Barkley, Representative Mce- 
Cormack. and other Democratic leaders in 
Congress are demanding that Truman 
assign someone on his staff to be their 
White House advance contact on nomina- 
tions as well as legislation. 


Dewey, Taft, or Vandenberg 

In event of an unbreakable convention 
deadlock, Dewey is expected to throw sup- 
port of the potent 97-member New York 
delegation to Vandenberg for President 
and Baldwin of Connecticut for Vice Presi- 
dent. Sources close to the New York gov- 
ernor say he is absolutely opposed to 
Stassen and Warren. The New York Re- 
publican organization respects Taft but 
doubts his vote-getting ability in strategic 
metropolitan areas. Senator Taft is telling 
friends privately that he sees Senator Van- 
denberg—not Governor Dewey—as the big 
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opposition which he must beat to win the 
Presidential nomination at the Republican 
convention. 


Forrestal’s Crack-Down 

Defense Secretary Forrestal’s crack- 
down on the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their 
failure to produce a coordinated national- 
defense plan followed a high-level confer- 
ence in his office. At that session Secretary 
Marshall explained in great detail the 
seriousness of the world political situation 
and the crises which he expects in the 
future. Forrestal had become increasingly 
provoked by the bickering between the 
Chiefs of Staff. and irked by criticism 
which had come from the Presidential and 
Congressional air policy boards. The plan 
which will come out of Key West and sub- 
sequent meetings of the Joint Chiefs will 
be “top secret,” but its significance may 
begin to show up fairly soon in appropria- 
tions for the military establishment. 


Trouble in Texas 

Don’t be surprised if Texas pops up 
soon as a trouble spot in the so-called, 
Southern Democratic revolt. The old Texas | 
regulars, who caused a rumpus at the 1944 
convention and later in the election, are 
figuring how to capitalize on the grassroots 
resentment over the Truman civil-rights 





You may expect a fundamental change 
before long in U.S. policy toward Japan. 
Top-level discussions of the entire prob- 
lem are nearing a decision in Washing- 
ton. The basic policy orders under which 
General MacArthur has directed the oc- 
cupation were drafted more than two 
years ago. The changing world picture, 
including Russian expansionism and the 
deteriorating situation in China and 
Korea, already has outdated them. As one 
official puts it: “The problem then was 
how to hold Japan down. Now the prob- 
lem is how to hold it up.” 

Latest step in this drastic behind-the- 
scenes policy shift is the decision to send 
a high-level Army Department mission 
to Japan to bring the problem to a head. 
The group includes Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker Corp., Percy 
Johnston, chairman of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co.. and Herbert Feis, 
former State Department economic ad- 
viser, and it will be headed by either 
Army Secretary Royall or Under Secre- 
tary Draper. 

An almost complete turnabout will be 
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New U.S. Occupation Policy Toward Japan 


made in economic policy. Emphasis on 
holding down and breaking up Japanese 
industry will be replaced by efforts to 
rebuild it to something like its prewar 
level. The new mission to Tokyo pre- 
sumably will give strong backing to this 
philosophy. And beyond this there is 
widespread speculation about the neces- 
sity for retaining the Japanese military 
potential and even permitting Japan to 
possess armed forces. 

A corollary to the new approach will 
be the replacement of General MacAr- 
thur by civilian control, particularly in 
view of the fact that many of the most 
restrictive measures against Japanese 
industry have been enthusiastically ad- 
ministered by his staff. One of the funda- 
mental directives governing the occu- 
pation was a document designated as 
FEC-230. According to top State De- 
partment officials, MacArthur accepted 
the radical measures proposed in FEC- 
230 when it first was sent to him for his 
consent and approval. He based SCAP’s 
policies upon it, and he strongly resisted 
any modifications of the orders or laws 
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that were promulgated under it. Last 
fall a copy was conveyed to Defense 
Secretary Forrestal. He was described as 
“hitting the ceiling” when he read it. In 
any case it was soon withdrawn from 
consideration by the Far Eastern Com- 
mission. Subsequently, strong criticism 
of occupation economic policy developed 
in Congress. 

The steady disintegration of China also 
has changed the whole concept of Far 
East policy within the State Department 
although some lower-echelon officials still 
cling to the old idea of a weak Japan. 
About three weeks ago George Kennan, 
the department’s long-range planning 
chief, was sent to Japan to investigate 
and report on the Japanese industrial 
and economic plight. There were indica- 
tions that he might also look into the pos- 
sibility of making Japan an industrial 
and military bastion against Russia in the 
Far East. One high official put the State 
Department’s present attitude this way: 
“In view of Russia’s aggression elsewhere, 
it is now realized that Japan, too, must 
have the means to defend itself.” 
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issue without taking the lead themselves. 
They would rather remain in the back- 
ground, fearing that if they take the lead 
they will offer too obvious a target to 
those who want to stick by the party and 
its nominee. 


National Notes 

Backers of anti-lynching, anti-poll-tax, 
and fair-employment-practices bills say 
that developing Republican strategy is to 
keep any civil-rights measures off the floor 
until at least late in April. This maneuver 
would carry debate on toward adjourn- 
ment, accenting the Southern Democrats’ 
revolt against Truman’s program just be- 
fore the national party conventions . . 
The famed Tarawa Second Marine Divi- 
sion is now at full combat strength of 
9,000 men, fully trained and equipped. 
All physically disqualified and most short- 
- term enlistees have been transferred out of 
the unit at Camp Lejeune, N.C., a few 
miles from an embarkation port . . . The 
House committee investigating the sale 
of surplus property is hinting at 4 major 
scandal in the disposal of war goods. . . 
Senate leaders now doubt whether Presi- 
dent Truman will renominate members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission before 
the closing days of Congress. Even if he 
does, they say present members probably 
will hold on until next spring without 
Senate confirmation. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Switzerland may abandon its 133-year 
neutrality policy and join in the defensive 
agreements with Western European na- 
tions . . . Soviet attacks on U.S. adminis- 
tration of Japan are slackening off. It’s 
believed the Kremlin wants the U.S. to 
continue solely responsible in Japan, figur- 
ing that it will be impossible to please the 
Japs and whoever heads the occupation 
will end up being hated . . . Secret reports 
filtering through intelligence channels indi- 
cate that Russia now is producing some 
70% of the total world output of military 
aircraft and is outstripping the U.S. in 
jet-plane manufacture. 


War of Nerves in Korea 

Communists in Southern Korea are 
busily spreading reports that the Russians 
will pull their 40,000-50,000 troops out of 
Northern Korea after setting up a 
“national government” there in a month 
or so, and that the 250,000-man Korean 
People’s Army which the Soviets built up 
in their zone will thereupon infiltrate into 
the U.S. zone to “liberate” fellow country- 
men from American tutelage. The Red 
propagandists say this could happen at any 
time after the Italian elections April 18. 


Finnish Trade Fears 

Finnish merchants in the U.S. are 
quietly folding up their import-export 
businesses in anticipation of Finland’s 
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going behind the Iron Curtain. They had 
been buying machine tools, vehicles, farm 
machinery, and locomotives to improve the 
Finnish economy. Now they expect the 
U.S. to clamp down on export licenses as 
soon as Russia and Finland conclude a 
military pact. One Finn, a former army 
officer who’s unwilling to go home, is 
seeking to jom the U.S. Army. 


Foreign Notes 

Despite the Communist eoup, the State 
Departmeat still is issuing passports to 
Czechoslovakia but first asks all appli- 
cants whether they want to change their 
minds . . . It isn’t generally realized, but 
U.S. Government aid to China would be 
of prime importance to American cotton 
exporters ... A group of Mexican profes- 
sional men recently organized the Society 
of the Friends of Henry Wallace to pub- 
licize his political philosophy . The 


U.S. Military Government is establishing 
a school of journalism to train German 
newspapermen for the licensed Reich press 
and for Die Neue Zeitung, the official 
AMG-sponsored newspaper. 


wv 


Reuther’s Red Purge 

President Walter Reuther is tightening 
his control of the CIO United Auto Work- 
ers in the current local elections. His fol- 
lowers have already ousted the left-wing 
officials in several large Detroit locals, and 
they expect to win at Ford Local 600, the 
world’s largest. It has been under Com- 
munist party-line influence for years and 
is the chief remaining left-wing stronghold 
in the union. 


Price Outlook 

Administration economists who are de- 
bunking the importance of the grain-food 
break last month point to the 1947 record 
as a parallel. Some prices softened early in 
1947, but the price level as a whole con- 
tinued to climb for the rest of the year. 
A similar pattern is projected by these 
economists for 1948. They expect food 
prices to remain fairly high for several 
months. Outlook is for higher meat prices 
than the 1947 average, hitting new peaks 
in late summer. Milk and dairy products 
may decline but will remain above last 
year’s average. Fewer chickens and _ tur- 
keys will be raised this year, and _ price 
hikes are in prospect. Eggs will remain 
around price-support levels. 


Business Footnotes 

The whisky business is in the doldrums. 
Over-all sales are running 30 to 35% below 
corresponding months of 1947, which was 
a bad year in relation to 1946 sales levels 
. . . Commerce Secretary Harriman will 
move to get at least part of the lumber 
industry into his voluntary-allocation pro- 
gram. Despite rising production, builders 
still find it hard to get certain specialized 
grades . . . Commerce officials think the 
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return of warm weather will remove most 
of the Congressional pressure for a com- 
plete embargo on oil exports. They reg.ird 
the pressure as political ... A highly c :iti- 
cal report on the operations of the Fed +ral 
Communications Commission has} en 
prepared by investigators for the Hise 
Commerce Committee . . . Without EXP, 
U.S. exports this year would slum) at 
least 30%—and probably more—under the 
1947 total. Even with ERP, governy ent 
experts expect total exports to run 19% 
less than last year. 


Vv 


Movie Notes 

Gary Cooper is scheduled to play Orville 
Wright in a film about the careers of the 
Wright brothers . . . Selznick will hold up 
any further release of “The Paracline 
Case,” in which his beautiful new star 
Valli gives a rather deadpan performance, 
until moviegoers see her in “The Miracle 
of the Bells.” He feels her warm acting in 
the more recent film will stimulate the 
*Paradine” box office . . . Despite critical 
acclaim and Academy Award nominations 
for its two stars, “Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra” is expected to be one of the bigvest 
box-office flops of the year .. . The Broad- 
way actress Ilka Chase returns to the 
screen for the first time in four years in 
Paramount’s “The Talock Million.” 


Radio Lines 

Nelson Eddy will be back on the air as 
summer stand-by for Al Jolson in the Kraft 
Music Hall . . . Arrangements are being 
made in Washington to have the Armed 
Forces Radio Service’s top show, Com- 
mand Performance, broadcast in the U.S. 
as a sponsored series for civilian listeners. 
AFRS now looks like a long-range venture; 
it’s leasing quarters in Hollywood for five 
years . . . Jack Benny will give his last 
four broadcasts of the season from New 
York so he can look over Eastern perform- 
ers for possible additions to his regular 
radio troupe .. . Fanny Brice may be 
signed by Philip Morris as a replacement 
for Milton Berle next year. 


Book Notes 

Igor Gouzenko, former Soviet cipher 
clerk whose testimony aided Canada in: the 
spy trials, is bringing out his autobicxra- 
phy. It will be published in Canada ‘his 
summer under the title “Gouzenko’s S:ory 
—A Flight From Fear”... Arthur Keest- 
ler, anti-Red author of “Darkness at Noon” 
now living in Britain, had trouble get‘ ing 
a visa to lecture in the U.S. It was grated 
after Attorney General Clark interve ied 
personally .. . Koestler next fall will hing 
out the first of a two-volume work ti!!ed 
“Insight and Outlook,” dealing ith 
esthetics and social psychology . . . Critic 
Van Wyck Brooks has ready a volum: of 
essays called “A Chilmark Miscella:y.” 
Chilmark is the Martha’s Vineyard vii age 
where he spends his summers. 
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Even the Pilgrims learned — 








if you want to eat, you produce 


* Early Pilgrims were communistic—land 
was tilled by everyone; everyone shared 


the harvest equally. 


It failed. It always does; you can’t 


change human nature. 


The starving Pilgrims begged help 
from capitalistic Britain. That always 


happens, too. But help was too far away. 


So, in 1623, the Pilgrims got wise. They 
allotted land on which “every man was 
to set corne for his owne perticuler”. The 
opportunity for work was there; if they 
didn’t take it, they were told they 


wouldn’t eat. 





The profit system worked wonders as 
it always does if it isn’t tampered with— 
more land was planted, it was cultivated 
better, the people “wente willingly into 
ye field to set corne’’, they had their big- 
gest harvest—and the colony, perhaps 
America itself, was saved from starvation 
and death. 


It is exactly the same today: the more 
you produce efficiently, the more you 
have. You can not get something for 
nothing. Since time began, efficient pro- 
duction is the only security any man can 


ever have. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 








> Seriousness of the world crisis is frankly acknowledged 
both by Adrainistration and Congressional leaders. 


Hysterical war talk is being discouraged. But measures de- 
signed to prepare the U. S. for any eventuality are in the making. 


Italian elections scheduled for April 18 are regarded as 
crucial. Washington won’t breathe easy until the Italian returns 
are in—and not then if the Communists make substantial gains. 


Nobody professes to know the Kremlin’s plans. It is still 
assumed that Stalin is trying to get all he can short of war with 
the U.S. His judgment about how far the U.S. will let him 
go is the unknown factor. 


> Enactment of ERP legislation early in April carrying the 
full $5,300,000,000 will be the first conséquence of the Wash- 
ington tension Russia’s latest moves have created. 


Quick action on Greco-Turkish aid and China relief also is 
assured. Threatened procedural snarls between the House and 
Senate will be straightened out. 


Present plan is for the House to wrap all the foreign-aid 
measures in the ERP bill, for the Senate to pass the bills indi- 
vidually, and then to bring everything together and make what- 
ever compromises are necessary in the House-Senate conference. 


House Republican leaders, who have been on the fence with 
respect to ERP, are now supporting it. They will back the 
Senate bill or a variation splitting the authorization between 
“hard” loans and grants. 


> Enactment of some kind of selective service legislation 
before Congress adjourns, in spite of its reluctance to take such 
a step in an election year, is becoming possible. 


Hearings on Universal Military Training starting in the 
Senate this week may become the sounding board for draft pro- 
posals. Many members now favor authorization of wartime- 
variety conscription rather than long-range UMT. The services 
want both. 

Resistance to UMT remains strong in the House. But sup- 
port for stand-by conscription power is building up fast there. 
The Senate in its present mood will be receptive to almost 
anything the armed forces demand. 


> Immediate strengthening of the Air Force is favored in 
both branches. A substantial extra-budgetary appropriation for 
new planes and increased personnel is indicated. 

Military appropriation bills are being held up in the House 
awaiting new recommendations from the services. Secretary 
Forrestal is expected to bring in new requests soon. 


Senator Taft is insisting that $1,000,000,000 be taken away 
from the other services and given to the Air Force. But chances 
are that Air Force appropriations will be piled on top of the 
present $11,000,000,000 defense budget in the end. 


> A curious shift in Congressional alignments is taking 
place as the European crisis intensifies and the ERP debate 
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builds to a climax. Former anti-ERP isolationists are taking the 
lead in demanding preparation for war and a showdown with 
Russia. 


So-called revisionist senators, who led the fight to reduce 
ERP spending, are in the forefront of the move to back the new 
Western European alliance with U.S. military guarantees. The 
State Department is considering some such move but as yet 
hasn’t committed itself. 


More money for the armed forces also is being advocated by 
Senator Wherry of Nebraska and others who have balked at 
spending as much as proposed for European economic recovery, 


> Tax relief to the extent of $4,800,000,000 retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1948, is now dead certain, whether Truman vetoes it or 
not. Republicans have the votes in both branches to override 
a veto. 

House tax cutters are pleased with the bill approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee and disposed to accept it. How- 
ever, they may challenge details of the rate structure in the 
Senate bill. 

Whatever the outcome of the rate fight, a $100 increase in 
personal exemptions and the husband-and-wife split-income 
privilege are assured. These provisions are identical in the 
House and Senate bills. 


PA second tax-revision bill—intended to rationalize the 
whole tax structure—will be reported at this session by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. But whether it will be en- 
acted is questionable. 

Rates wouldn’t be changed appreciably by this second bill, 
but some taxpayers would be relieved slightly at the expense 
of others. Over-all revenue wouldn’t be reduced. 

Taxes on undistributed profits of cooperatives won’t be in- 
cluded. Protests from the Middle West have killed this pro- 
posal. However, a plan to exempt the first $25,000 of net cor- 
poration profits and thus improve the competitive position of 
small private businesses has some support. 


> Extension of Social Security to cover farm workers and 
employes of hospitals, charitable organizations, municipalities, 
and small contractors probably will be recommended by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 


Republican leaders will plug this measure shortly before 
adjournment of this session. They want this and an increase in 
minimum wages for campaign ammunition. 


> Congress is getting contradictory advice about business 
prospects for the remainder of this year. Business leaders are 
generally optimistic but some government economists are turn- 
ing bearish. 

Senate Finance Committee members are convinced that 
business volume will hold up well through this year. Their tax- 
reduction bill is based on this assumption. Most of the wit- 
nesses at the recent hearings agreed that the outlook was 
favorable. 


Doubts are being expressed, however, by government econ- 
omists who watch unemployment figures and retail sales most 
closely. j 
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The country over, truck operators whose business calls for 
heavy duty trucks give the call to GMC. And with good 
reason! GMCs are first among the “heavyweights.” They lead 
the field in heavy duty design, structure and mechanical ad- 
vancements. Over the years they have introduced many of the 
features now common to all heavy duty trucks. The GMC 
heavy duty line today offers a wide variety of chassis in weight 
ratings of 19,000 to 90,000 pounds ... four gasoline and 
two Diesel engines . . . equipment options that provide 


vehicles exactly tailored to the needs of every job... and many 


GMC heavy duty models are now available for quick delivery. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e 








Heavy duty models for every 
operation... gasoline and Diesel, 
standard and cab-over-engine, 
trucks and truck tractors. 


Strongest, sturdiest chassis GMC 
has ever built .. . rugged, truck- 
designed axles, transmissions, 
clutches, brakes, frames, springs. 
@ 
Powerful, dependable GMC-built 
valve-in-head gasoline engines 
of the same basic design as the 


famous GMC “‘Army Workhorse” 
. . . four heavy duty sizes. 


e 
Exclusively designed and engi- 


neered Diesel chassis with many 
specialized features . . . exclu- 


sive, famous GM 2-cycle Diesel 
G engines in two power ranges. 
THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


TRUCKS 


Help America Produce for Peace . . . 
Turn In Your Old Scrap fron and Steel 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 
































Admiral Al and General Gus, old friends who liked to 

/, fight, came battling into Statler, where they planned 
to spend the night. “The Statler’s my idea,” cried Al. 
The General snorted: “‘Pest—it’s MY idea, I know 
that here you really are a guest.” 





2 “No soldier boy could steer a course,” the grinning 

e Admiral said, “‘to any harbor half so snug as Statler’s 
famous bed. Eight hundred built-in springs and more 
mean comfort every minute.” “And while you talk 
about the bed,” said General Gus, “‘J’m in it! 




















3 “Why, Admiral Al,” the General laughed, “I think 
e your Navy’s sweet, and Statler’s floods of water hot 
are perfect for your fleet. But stacks of snowy towels 
await—climb out or you'll be cursed.” “‘Shove off!” 
said Al. “I’ve proved again .. . the Navy gets there first.” 






































Their dinner at the Statler stopped their Army-Navy 

4, feud. They simply couldn’t disagree on Statler’s tasty 
food. “That meal was so darn good,” said Gus, “that 
while the guests are looking, let’s decorate each Statler 
chef for excellence in cooking. 














| HOTEL STATLER 











“The Statler’s in the heart of town,” said General Gus. 

e “It’s grand, for every place you want to go is always 
close at hand. I wish there was some way to tell the 
Statler we had fun.” The Admiral just whipped out 
his flags and wig-wagged back: “WELL DONE!” 
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P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday or Sunday—that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 
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War Fears Grip Capital and Nation 


War talk, which has risen spasmodically 
with each new expansionist move by the 
Sovie! Union, reached a dramatic peak in 
Washington last week. Rarely has the capi- 
tal undergone such jitters. The reasons were 
not remote: With the events in Czecho- 
slovakia already in the record, the prospect 
of a Communist coup in Italy in connection 
with the April elections could not’ be 
ignored (see page 33). 

Washington doubted the likelihood of a 
Communist victory in the elections. What 
it feared was that, if the Communist made 
gains, they would demand participation in 
the government. Together with the left 
Socialists, they might well be able to 
dominate Italy. If. on the other hand, the 
Communists lost ground, they might at- 
tempt to regain it through strikes, or 
through a coup. 

In either case, the United States would 
face the strong possibility of Russia’s fifth 
column gaining a foothold in the Mediter- 
ranean, astride the U.S. Navy’s lifeline to 
its Middle Eastern oil reserves. 

The prospect shook Administration offi- 
cials and members of Congress from their 
previous assumption that Russia would not 
do anything in the near future to cause an 
open break: 
>On Monday, Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal told a closed meeting of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that 
American military authorities in Germany 
had abandoned their belief that the world 
was safe from war for at least ten vears. 
His testimony spurred the committee to 
call immediate hearings on Universal Mili- 
tary Training. 
>On Tuesday, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, national director of the Office of 
Selective Service Records, disclosed that 
a nationwide regearing of the selective- 
service machinery to provide “ 
preparedness” was under way. 
>On Wednesday, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall declared that Czecho- 
slovakia was under a “reign of terror” and 
warned that the world situation was “very, 
very serious.” Meanwhile, a House inves- 
tivating subeommittee told Congress that 
Yugoslavia was preparing to bring Trieste 
tnder Communist control. 

POn Thursday, Secretary Forrestal met 
in Key West, Fla., with heads of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to iron out their 
roles in the event of war. In Washington, 
Secretary Marshall asserted: “The world 


reasonable 


is in the midst of a great crisis.” He urged 
“cool judgment” and calmness. President 
Truman told his press conference that his 
faith in ultimate world peace had been 
shaken, but we must have peace because 
we can’t afford to destroy the whole world 
in another world war. 

P On Friday, two young Republican mem- 
bers of the House, Richard M. Nixon of 
California and Charles J. Kersten of Wis- 
consin, asked Congress to “give solemn 
warning to the conspiracy in the Politburo 
that any further step of aggression, internal 
or external, will be actively resisted by 
every means at our disposal.” 

P On Saturday came the climax to the 
week of warning. Working against the 
deadline set by the Italian elections, the 
Senate met in night session to pass and 
send to the House, 69 to 17, the European 
Recovery Program bill, authorizing loans 


Citizen Byrnes: A world crisis “may 


and grants of $5,300,000,000 for the first 
year. Likewise with an eye on Italy, former 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes called 
for immediate reenactment of Selective 
Service and a much larger Air Force to 
meet a world crisis that “may exist four 
or five weeks from now.” 

Republican Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
sharply disagreed with Byrnes, declaring 
that he saw no reason to believe Russia 





planned any immediate “military aggres- 
sion.” 
shared Washington's fears. A Gallup poll 
showed that, where only 38 per cent of the 


However, the nation in general 


American people in March 1945 felt that 


another war was likely in the next 25 years. 
76 per cent now felt so: 5+ per cent ex- 
pected war in the next ten vears. Signifi- 
cant, however, was the fact that the fear 
was least among those best informed. 


Mr. America on War 


What's all this talk about war? What is 
the average American-in-the-street saying 
about it? What is he thinking about it? 
For a cross-section of American opinion, 
NEWSWEEK last week queried six key 
correspondents in the Northeast, Midwest, 
Southeast, Southwest, Far West. and 
Northwest. Their reports follow: 


Boston: “Loose talk of ‘the next war 
with Russia’ is sweeping New England 
these days. The phrases ‘wait until the 
Russians come’ and ‘when we fight Stalin’ 
are clichés already. If New Englanders 





exist four or five weeks from now” 


International 


generally do not fear an immediate con- 
flict, very few of them would be surprised 
by war within eighteen months. 

“To thinking people up here, the failure 
of UN, the madequacy of ERP, and the 
spread of Communism make war likely 
within five years. The average Yankee-in- 
the-street, while agreeing that war is pos- 
sible, is too busy living to worry about it 
very much. But he does feel that we must 
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go beyond the Marshall plan and make a 
military alliance with Western Europe to 
stop Communism. As for veterans, they 
want a Big Stick policy against Russia 
now. To them, Stalin is another Hitler and 
must be handled the same way. 

“Here’s how local folks are talking: 
>A Vermont bottled-gas dealer: “We are 
not doing enough, and doing that too slow- 
ly. We shouldn’t start any war but should 
be fully prepared to fight if Russia starts 
grabbing any more territory.’ 
><A New Hampshire mine-machinery 
worker: ‘I’m against sending any more 
money to Europe. This time it ought to be 
guns so that these little countries can fight 
for themselves collectively.’ 
> “A 45-year-old mother of four children: 
“We should go as far as possible to stop the 
spread of Communism. But now is not the 
time to do anything drastic.’ 

P“An ex-Marine, now a gas-station at- 
tendant: ‘Like always, this gov- 


draft age.’ A 17-year-old, who heard his 
teacher say war was coming, asked his 
father: ‘Shall I join up?’ A marcelled radio 
announcer: ‘My crowd has accepted IT.’ 
An elderly woman in a hotel elevator: ‘He 
said if there’s another war he’ll enlist. He 
won’t sit it out again. I hear Chicago will 
be closed down. Those Cossacks!’ An ad- 
vertising copywriter: “I don’t know enough 
about the damn stuff. P’'ve thought twice 
already today and it upset me.’ 

“What to do about it? Some people talk 
elibly about committing our own Pearl 
Harbor. A department-store vice president 
said: “The Marshall plan will never work. 
The only thing to do is bomb them right 
now.” But when they think it through, most 
back down. A 34-year-old artist: “We ought 
to draw a line and tell Stalin we'll destroy 
Moscow if he crosses it. I’'d rather have a 
war in Moscow than Chicago. I have a wife 
and two kids here. I don’t know anybody 


a 


a war vet: ‘We'll have to drop the A. 
bomb eventually. Why wait?” 

“Only occasionally is there a disco»dant 
voice in the chorus of war talk. Hope‘ully, 
a veteran of thirteen months in Nazi j>risoy 
camps said: ‘I don’t think we're goiiy to 
get into war. I think smart use oi: old. 
fashioned diplomacy will help us avo::l it, 
Hopelessly, a tearoom maid suggested: ‘T’y, 
wondering if it wouldn’t be a good thing to 
let the Russians have what they want ove; 
there—so long as they stay over there .” 

Dallas: “Nobody up North or out West 
may believe it. But President Truian’s 
civil-rights program has crowded the jn- 
ternational scene off the front page: and 
out of the minds of the traditionally war- 
minded Texans. Some folks blame My. 
Truman for injecting political disse:isioy 
at a time when the nation shoul: be 
united against the Communist threat. 

“Besides, the Marshall-plan discussions 
are growing stale. People have 





ernment has too many words and 
not enough action. I don’t know 
too much about this Marshall 
plan. But what I do know, it’s 
not enough to lick this problem.’ 
> “A traffic cop, veteran of both 
wars: ‘I’m all for going to it 
again. Russia must be defeated 
sooner or later. We might just as 
well finish the job now. Remem- 
ber this, mister, when I see a big 
guy start mugging a little fella, I 
use the stick first and serve the 
warrant afterwards’.” 

Chieageo: “A cold fear is grip- 
ping people hereabouts. They 
don’t talk much about it. But it’s 
just as real and chilling as the 
current 11-degree weather. 

“Fear of what?. Most people 
don’t know exactly. It’s not fear 





never quite understood ERP any- 
way. The Texas poll reflects the 
confusion. It shows that 56 out 
of every 100 Texan adults know 
little or nothing about the Mar- 
shall plan, and that only 39 out 
of 100 favor it. However, those 
who consider themselves well in- 
formed approve it by a 65 per 
cent majority. 

“But letters to The Dallas 
News show how people are think- 
ing. More and more writers show 
they have given up all hope of 
living amicably with the U.SS.R. 
And when questioned, Texans 
sound as warlike as their reputa- 
tions: 

PA stocky café operator: “My 
pals think war with Russia will 








of Russia alone. For most think 

we could rub Joe’s nose in the dirt. It’s 
not fear of Communism in this country. 
Few think there are enough Commies here 
to put it over. It’s not fear of the atom 
bomb. For most think we still possess 
a monopoly. But it does seem to be a re- 
luctant conviction that these three relent- 
less forces are prowling the earth and that 
somehow they are bound to mean trouble 
for us. 

“Not many months ago, these forces 
were something to be thought about only 
in off moments—like when you tuned in 
some commentator by mistake. People be- 
lieved it when they told themselves the war 
was over, and peace, while perhaps not 
wonderful, was an event to be observed, 
like New Year’s Eve. But all winter, con- 
fidence in that peace has been oozing away. 
With the Czech coup, it practically van- 
ished. 

“Many people, perhaps the majority, are 
now convinced it’s no longer a question of 
whether war will come, but when. A 36- 
year-old bookkeeper said: “The guys I 
know hope it holds off until we’re past 
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London News Chronicle 


there...” He hesitated for a moment, then 
added: “That’s a dirty, stinking thing to 
say’.”” 

Atlanta: “Talk of war, and of an overt 
act to start it, have grown markedly here 
in the past month. Reserve officers are tell- 
ing one another: “Break out that old uni- 
form. You'll be needing it.’ Sentiment for 
Universal Military Training is zooming. 

“A belligerent barber, who was in Black 
Jack Pershing’s AEF, said: “We should tell 
Russia to stop going any farther. We 
should threaten to use the atomic bomb. 
Then if they don’t stop, use it. ’'m not so 
sure about the Marshall plan. Those people 
over there will take everything you give 
them and return nothing.” A middle-aged 
woman cashier: ‘I think we’re heading 
straight into war. I don’t see much chance 
of avoiding it. If war comes, let’s begin 
using A-bombs. That will end it quickly.’ 

“Nowadays, it’s commonplace to hear 
things like what a petite secretary said: ‘I 
think it’s time we really got tough. If 
necessary let’s take the bomb over there 
and give it to them proper.’ A city fireman, 


come sooner or later. But they 
fear we won't wake up until a 
couple of our big cities are bombed off the 
map.’ 
PA hulking ex-lieutenant who fought 
with flame-throwing tanks on Okinawa: 
‘Maybe we should fight Russia. The sooner 
the better might be best. I always hac the 
feeling that I would rather kill a Russian 
than a German in battle. After all, you 
could admire German efficiency. I couldn't 
find anything to admire in the Russians. 
><A eray-haired real-estate operator: 
‘There won’t be another war—not unless 
we jump on Russia. But ?’m kinda coming 
to think we should declare war on Russia 
to stop Communism. If that is necessary, 
I’m for it.’ 
PA wholesale-drug advertiser, an ex- 
quartermaster major: ‘Marshall-plan aid 
will have no effect on the ultimate outcome. 
A nation so weak that it has to be bought 
isn’t worth buying. But I don’t think 
there'll be war soon. Russia can be stoppetl 
for a while with a show of strength by is” 
Los Angeles: “To judge by letter:-to- 
the-editor, Los Angeles residents arc be- 
coming more and more afraid of war. But 
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they don’t think it imminent yet. They be- 
lieve Russia will not attack but will con- 
tinue to infiltrate and spread dissension. 
They don’t fear another Pearl Harbor—if 
we are prepared. They seem to think of the 
Mars}all plan mistakenly in terms of chari- 
ty rather than economic rehabilitation. 
““§y on-the-spot check of 26 passers-by 
at random shows eight think war imminent, 
eighteen don’t; twelve favor striking first, 
fourteen don’t; eighteen favor the Marshall 
plan. seven oppose it, and one woman 
asked: “What is Marshall planning?’ But 
the majority which favor ERP either doubt 
its success or think it is too extravagant. 

“With all the war talk, people here are 
debating what America should do about it. 
Sample curbstone opinions: An elderly op- 
erator of a parking lot: ‘I don’t think war 
ean be averted. We should attack Russia 
before she attacks us.’ A young seamstress: 
‘A Pearl Harbor against Russia? Definitely 
no, because I don’t think they will attack 
us.” A middle-aged attorney: ‘We should 
get tough, build up our Army and Navy, 
and be ready.” A graying manufacturer: 
‘We should stop throwing our money away 
in Europe. If Europe wants to go Com- 
munist, let it. Perhaps Communism will 
solve its problem.’ 

“On the one hand, a Coronado resident 
wrote to The Los Angeles Times: “The 
most certain way to discourage the Com- 
munist conquest would be to demonstrate 
to them in some practicable and feasible 
manner the unprecedented destructiveness 
of the atom bomb.’-On the other hand. 
Charles Haas, an undergraduate at the 
University of Southern California, wrote: 
‘When T hear such outbursts I realize the 
danger of hysterical fanaticism which de- 
velops in the minds of people who only 
read the headlines of the daily newspapers 
and then skim through to the comics’.” 

Seattle: “Because of the proximity to 
Alaska and Soviet Siberia, Seattle’s man- 
in-the-street is more acutely aware of the 
Russian threat than Midwesterners or even 
Easterners. No one questioned shows any 
hesitancy. No one indicates any lack of 
previous thought. 

“Generally, people here have come to 
feel that war is on the way. They’re re- 
signed to it—in one year, or five, or some- 
time. They want to fight if we must. 

“What they think should be done varies 
according to their age and status. Where 
ex-servicemen might suggest that we make 
the first attack, women and older men shy 
away from the idea. A florist who flew 
B-29s in China and at Okinawa talked 
tough: ‘We'll never have peace in this 
world until we lick the Russians. We 
shouldn’t start a war until we have full 
cause. But when that time comes we 
should give proper warning to them, then 
fight. We mustn’t wait for them to do to 
us what the Japs did.’ Equally belligerent 
Was an ex-payroll timekeeper at Adak in 
the Aleutians: ‘If we conscientiously know 
wed be in a war, we should attack first.’ 
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But an electrical sales manager was more 
cautious: ‘Let’s just say I hope war isn’t 
imminent. We shouldn’t strike the first 
blow, but we should be prepared.’ 

“The keep-our-shirts-on feeling was 
voiced by a Unitarian minister: ‘The pre- 
supposition that we’re at the brink of a 
shootmg war right now is hysterical. The 
Russians are not prepared and don’t want 
a war with us. The United States doesn’t 
want another war—at least the people 
don’t. There have been some who wanted 
to shoot up Russia from the time the sec- 
ond world war ended. But I don’t think 
we're that far out on a limb and I don’t 


think we need to get that far out on a 
limb’.” 


PRESIDENT: 


H.S.T. Rebuts 


When the President of the United States 
authorizes direct quotation, he is usually 
being downright about something. Last 
week Harry S. Truman led off his press 
conference with a verbatim sizzler aimed 
straight at the columnist Drew Pearson. 
Cause for the President’s choler: a column 
by Pearson reporting that in a conversa- 
tion on Palestine with “a New York pub- 
lisher,” Mr. Truman had said: “The ------ 
New York Jews . They’re disloyal to 


their country. Disloyal!” 

Following a precedent set by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who had called Pearson a 
chronic liar, the President rebutted: “I 
had thought I would not have to add an- 
other liar’s star to that fellow’s crown, but 
I will have to do it. This is just a lie out 
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Internationa: 
Coincidence: When giant Boeing B-29s were. forced down on 
Soviet territory during the second world war. the Russians were 
more than idly curious. Last week aviation experts pointed out that 
the new Tupoleff-70 transport plane exactly duplicated twenty 
features of the U.S. Superfortress, which it closely resembles. 


of the whole cloth. That is as emphatic as 
I can put it.” Then, after his outburst, Mr. 
Truman dismissed the incident by remark- 
ing that in a presidential election year, the 
column had made good reading. 

But Pearson did not back down. “I 
regret to say that my quotation 
was all too accurate, but I am glad that 
the President has now reconsidered his 
intemperate words.” 


*Everybody’s President’ 


Fire flashed in the hazel eyes of Mrs. 
Lennard Thomas, Alabama’s Democratic 
national commilteewoman, as she arrived 
in Washington last week for a meeting of 
the Democratic national executive com- 
mittee: “I’m against the whole civil-rights 
program and I intend to get some action. 
I'm for the South.” 

Undeterred by President Truman’s an- 
nouncement that he chose to run again, 
Mrs. Thomas challenged him over coffee 
in the White House Red Room on Friday, 
March 12. “I want to take a message back 
to the South,” she said, as her red-feathered 
hat bobbed up and down. “Can I tell them 
you're not ramming miscegenation down 
our throats—that you're not for tearing 
up our social structure—that you're for 
all the people, not just the North?” 

“Well, I’ve got the answer right here for 
you,” replied Mr. Truman, pulling from his 
coat pocket a copy of the Constitution with 
which he had forearmed himself for all 
meetings with Dixie rebels. He began read- 
ing from the Bill of Rights, paused when a 
Negro waiter accidentally knocked his cof- 
fee cup to the floor, and concluded: “I 
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stand on the Constitution. I take back 
nothing of what I proposed and make no 
excuses for it. I am everybody’s President. 
You are right, we must all stand together.” 

Although the President insisted he was 
standing pat on his anti-lynching, anti-poll- 
tax, anti-discrimination program. he left 
the impression that he might compromise 
on the enigmatic 1944 Democratic plat- 
form: “We believe that racial and religious 
minorities have the right to live, develop, 
and vote equally with all citizens and share 
the rights that are guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution. Congress should exert its full 
Constitutional protect those 
rights.” To Mrs. Thomas, this was satis- 
factory: “My advice to the South is to for- 
get revolt.” 

But the Conference of Southern Gov- 
ernors, meeting in Washington last Satur- 
day, would take none of her advice. On the 
contrary, the governors of Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Texas adopted an ultimatum 
“repudiating” the national Democratic 
leadership for sponsoring the civil-rights 
program and calling for a “last-ditch” fight 
against the nomination and election of any 
candidate who approves it. Gov. Ben T. 
Laney of Arkansas gibed: “We don’t want 
to run the race with a dead Missouri mule.” 


powers to 


Cabinet Trouble 


It was one of those on-again, off-again, 
on-again affairs. Last week on March 10, 
Clinton P. Anderson said he was “definite- 
ly considering” quitting as Agriculture 
Secretary to seek the New Mexico Senate 
seat which his tired fellow ‘Democrat, Carl 
A. Hatch, is vacating in hope of getting a 
judgeship. On March 11 President Truman 
said he hoped Anderson would stay on 
because he had done a good job. On March 
12 Anderson, after seeing the President, 
said: “I’m not going to get out in a hurry 
and I may not get out at all.” On March 13 
Anderson announced his “reluctant” de- 
cision to run for the Senate, quitting the 
Cabinet after Congress adjourns. 


COURTS: 
The Guilty General 


For weeks last fall the secret life of 
Bennett E. Meyers, retired major general, 
had been laid bare before the public: 
During the war he had speculated in gov- 
ernment securities, set up a dummy cor- 
poration to which he had assigned valu- 
abie war contracts, attempted to cover up 
his activities by inducing his $50-a-week 
“front,” Bleriot H. Lamarre, to lie before 
the Senate War Investigating subcom- 
mittee, and, finally, brazened it out claim- 
ing that he had set up his company as a 
“favor” to his “girl friend,” Lamarre’s 
wife. 

Last week, after listening to Lamarre’s 
story and to government charges that 
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Meyers had cleared $150,000 in profits 
from his Dayton, Ohio, company, a Fed- 
eral District Court jury in Washington 
found the former Air Force procurement 
officer, already stripped of Army decora- 
tions and pensions, guilty of subornation 
of perjury. This Monday, March 15, Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff pronounced sentence: 
from twenty months to five years. 

As the jury delivered its verdict, more 
trouble was piling up for Meyers. In 
Dayton, the government filed a complaint 
that in 19t1l he had evaded income-tax 
payments of $26,708. This, plus a possible 
Army court-martial, could keep Meyers in 
jail for the rest of his life. 


. > 
° 
GOP: 


First Blood for Dewey 


Feudin’ and fussin’, and a’fightin’ 

This year is bound to be excitin’. 

Wateh how the candidates hustle, bus- 
tle, and gloat 


As they round up the delegate vote. 
Albany correspondents’ dinner, March 6 


Thomas E. Dewey and Harold E. Stas- 
sen had hustled and bustled. Not that 
New Hampshire's eight votes were more 
than a drop in the Republican National 
Convention’s 1,057-vote bucket. But psy- 
chologically they were magnified by the 
fact that New Hampshire last week was 
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Meyers and wife: Jail for him 


holding the first of the GOP's five on. 
tested primaries.* 

To round up the New Hampshire . ¢le. 
gates, the New York governor iny. «Jed 
the state “nonpolitically” last Nove: bey 
and flooded its air waves with reco: led 
speeches. The Minnesota ex-governc” re. 
plied by barnstorming the state — {ree 
times, admittedly politically. At cast 
$15,000 was spent—for billboards, »adic 
time, and direct-mail brochures plu, ving 
Dewey as “The Man Who Gets T° ing, 
Done” and Stassen as “The Man \ ner. 
ica Needs.” Gov. Charles M. Dale’. or- 
ganization went all-out for Dewey. 

The upshot: an unprecedentedly big 
turnout last Tuesday, March 9, save 
Dewey six delegates to Stassen’s two Ay 
imocent bystander, Robert A. ‘Taft, 
summed it up as “just about what we. ey- 
pected.” To Dewey, who had only two 
New Hampshire delegates in 1944 and 
none in 1940, the vote was “heart-warm- 
ing and encouraging.” To Stassen, w !iose 
top delegate polled 20,802 to 27,98: for 
the No. 1 Dewey man, it was “a strong 
showing in the first inning, but not sirong 
enough.” 

And a°Gloatin’: What made 19458 ex- 
citi’ was not just how the GOP favor- 
ites were running. [t was as much how the 
dark horses were faring. The Gallup poll 
showed that all five admitted GOP hiope- 
fuls just about held their own during 
the past six weeks, while one man who 
denied he was a candidate, Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, doubled his rating. The tally: 
Dewey 37 per cent, Stassen 15, Taft 11. 
Vandenberg 18, Douglas MacArthur Ll, 
Zarl Warren 6, scattered 3. 

Where the gloating really was heard, 
however, was from the MacArthur camp, 
now that the general had tossed his vis- 
ored cap with the scrambled eggs (Navy- 
ese for gold braid) into the Presidential 
ring. A 1944 service order banned the 
SCAP commander himself from campzign- 
ing actively. But his backers argued, «s ex- 
Gov. Philip F. La Follette put it, thal 
“General MacArthur is the one mat the 
Russians respect.” 

That the general hadn’t been in Ameri 
ca since 1937 and if elected would be 
older (68) than any of his 32 predece-sors 
didn’t worry his backers. Their hope: 
to sweep the GOP primary in Wisco sin. 
MacArthur’s official home state, and to 
go to the GOP convention with 50 ‘first 
ballot votes. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick’s Chicago 
Tribune joined the MacArthur-boo-ting 
Hearst papers by saying a Wisconsin s\ ee) 
“would be the best news this courtry 
has received in a long time.” But even 
as MacArthur-for-President clubs m:ish- 
roomed, so did a few “Veterans Agvinst 
MacArthur” clubs, in’ Boston, Chicago. 
Los Angeles, and elsewhere. 


*The others: Dewey vs. Stassen vs. MacArt). ir in 
Wisconsin, April 6; free-for-all in Nebraska, \pril 
13; Stassen vs. Taft in Ohio, May 4; Dewe, Vs. 
Stassen in Oregon, May 21. 
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The ‘Guru Letters’: Wallace Meets the Roerich Cultists .. . 


Pegler: Were 


they Wallace’s letters? 


For more than a decade the newspaper 
and political worlds have buzzed from 
time to time with vague stories about a 
series of letters purportedly written by 
Henry A. Wallace in the early New Deal 
days to members of a New York cult. 

Lust year, Westbrook Pegler began 
writing columns claiming the existence of 
such letters and demanding that Wallace 
affirm or refute them. Wallace maintained 
silence. Last week, Pegler in a series of 
four columns finally published the letters, 
rencwing his demand that Wallace 
acknowledge or deny authorship. 

In the following story, Newsweek pub- 
lishes for the first time complete details of 
the history of these letters. Although five 
of the ten principals are dead, facts per- 
taining to them have been obtained from 
persons Closely associated with them in the 
case 


Henry A. Wallace was born a United 
Presbyterian, but it was too stark a re- 
ligion for him, and too unemotional. At- 
tracted by the ritualism of Roman Catholi- 
cism, he dabbled for a time with the idea 
of jomimg the church. As a compromise he 
beca:ne a High Episcopalian and an acolyte 
instead. He wore cassock and surplice on 
Sundays, led Bible classes, and regularly 
served 8 o'clock mass. 

His spiritual hunger remained unsatis- 
fied. Wallace studied Buddhism, Judaism, 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Zoroas- 
triatism, and Christian Science. He sought 
out remote Oriental cults. His religion be- 
came an amalgam of these beliefs, full of 
mystic symbols and amulets. It became in- 
terningled with his ideas on politics and 
science. Wallace himself called it “panthe- 
ism—the conviction that nature, science, 
and religion are one.” Astrologists claim 
thai he now consults them. 

In 1933, shortly after he became Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture, Wallace met Miss 
Frances R. Grant. She was then doing pub- 
licity for Nicholas Konstantinovich Roe- 
rich, a little man who looked like a Bud- 
dhist monk, with deep-set, small blue eyes, 
egg-shaped head, white face, long white 
goatee, and a soft voice. He was a Russian, 
born in Petrograd (now Leningrad) in 
1874. 

Roerich was promoting what he called 
the Roerich Pact for the Protection of Cul- 
tural Treasures and the Promotion of 
World Peace. His idea was for the nations 
ot the world to agree not to attack religious 
and cultural buildings in any future war, 
just as they had long since agreed to spare 
hospitals. As Roerich’s press agent, Miss 
Grant asked Wallace to back the idea. He 
did. 

One thing that fascinated Wallace was 
the symbol which Roerich had devised to 
designate religious and cultural buildings— 
a red circle enclosing three spheres on a 
field of white. To Wallace, symbols have 
“a power unknown to science.” He pushed 
the Roerich plan so enthusiastically that 
all the Latin-American nations eventually 
adopted it. 

Wallace taken with Roerich 
himself as with his symbol. Roerich, a 
painter of some 3,000 spectral canvases, 
had traveled all over the Far East— 
through Kashmir, Sikkim, Tibet, China, 
Turkestan, and Mongolia—learning about 
Eternal Krishna the Regenerator, the 363 
local gods of the Kulu Valley, and the 
pharmacopoeia of the Himalayas. Among 
his admirers were Tagore, the Nobel prize- 
winning Hindu poet, and the composers 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Igor Stravinsky. 

Second Coming? In New York in 
1929, his admirers built a $2,900,000, 29- 
story apartment house in honor of Roerich 
on Riverside Drive and 108rd Street. The 
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Great Seal: Was it a cabalistic sign? 
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Roerich: Was he Wallace’s “Guru”? 


building was financed largely through loans 
as a nonprofit educational institution and 
most of its activities were, in fact, educa- 
tional. It was also a kind of temple, how- 
ever. Louis L. Horch and his wife, who 
had arranged the financing, believed that 
Roerich was a god and that his paintings 
had divine healing qualities. The building 
housed the Roerich Museum, devoted en- 
tirely to his paintings. One thousand of 
them hune there. 

Once having met Roerich, Wallace 
plunged into a study of his teachings. 
Roerich and his wife, Helena Ivanovna 
Shaposhnikoff were theosophists. Wallace 
corresponded with them and sought their 
advice. One result of the correspondence 
was that Wallace became enamored of 
another symbol. the Great Pyramid, which 
appears in the Great Seal of the United 
the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. to print 
the symbol on all $1 bills. Morgenthau 
wrote in his diary: “It was not till later 
I learned that the pyramid . . . had some 
cabalistic significance for members of a 
small religious sect.” 

Another result) of the correspondence 
was that Wallace became convinced that 
somewhere on the mysterious plains of 
Outer Mongolia could be found signs of 
the Second Coming of Christ. 

Through the Roerichs. Wallace met 
Horch. They became close friends. Horch 
went to work in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and later, when Wallace became 
Secretary of Commerce, Horch went to 
Commerce too. He remained there until 
recently. 

Roerich Is Fired: In 1934 Wallace 
decided to send an expedition of plant 
experts to Outer Mongolia and Tibet to 
look for drought-resistant grasses which 
were believed to grow there. He asked 
Roerich to head the expedition. Wallace’s 
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States. He persuaded Secretary of 
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...» The ‘Letters’ Plague Democrats in “40 Campaign .. . 


professed reason for employing Roerich 
was that he knew the Far East; but around 
the Department of Agriculture the secre- 
tary’s assistants freely admitted that he 
also wanted Roerich to look for the signs 
of the Second Coming. 

Roerich and the plant experts soon fell 
out. Two of the scientists quit, reportedly 
because they felt that Roerich-was neglect- 
ing the purpose of the expedition to 
conduct experiments with aphrodisiacs. 
Roerich demanded that another of the 
plant experts be recalled. When Knowles 
Ryerson, chief of the department’s Bureau 
of Plant Industry, refused, Wallace fired 
Ryerson. 

Then, suddenly, the Agriculture Sec- 
retary soured on Roerich. On Jan. 30, 
1936, the department announced that his 
services with the government had been 
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Grant after deciding not to handle the 
case. 

Late in 1937 Republican leaders and 
newspaper publishers began to hear whis- 
pers about Wallace’s connections with 
Roerich, Mrs. Roerich, and a woman at the 
Roerich Museum known only as “Zenda.” 
Photostats of letters he was purported to 
have written then passed from hand to 
hand. Whether they were photostats of the 
letters which had been produced during 
the court suit, whether they were photo- 
stats of other letters Wallace wrote, or 
whether they were forgeries has never 
been definitely determined. 

“Bear Guru’: They were a jumble of 
mystic allusions and_ political pontifica- 
tions, written in a jargon in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was called at times “The 
Flaming One” and at times “The Wavering 





lost word of Masonry or the Holy Chatice 
or the potentialities of the age to come ‘s 
the one supremely worth-while in ob jec- 
tive. All else is Karmic duty. Here is life.” 

Enter Block: Those who had photo- 
stats of the letters did nothing about them 
until late in the summer of 1940, after 
Roosevelt had chosen Wallace for the Vice 
Presidency. Then they began to play with 
the idea of using them as campaign am- 
munition. The Paul Block newspapers, 
the Hearst newspapers, and the Sceripps- 
Howard newspapers called in handwriting 
experts. Their unanimous opinion was that 
Wallace had unquestionably written the 
longhand letters. As for the others, they 
couldn’t be sure. The signatures looked 
very much like Wallace’s, but 
couldn’t agree on a final judgment. 

Some newspaper attorneys raised ol)jec- 
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Democratic frenzy: Wallace ducked, Mrs. Rosenberg was agitated, Hopkins stormed, Michelson went to work 


“terminated.” Although the official an- 
nouncement gave no reason for the action, 
newspaper reporters were told off the record 
that Roerich was “regarded as a spy by 
certain officials of Manchukuo.” 

The dismissal coincided with several 
events which Roerich’s admirers felt were 
significant. Shortly before. Horch had 
broken with Roerich and filed suit to gain 
control of the Riverside Drive building. 
Shortly after, the Treasury Department 
accused Roerich of evasion of income 
taxes, a charge which had the effect of 
making it dangerous for him to return to 
New York to fight Horch’s suit. 

Horch won the suit, but Roerich’s ad- 
mirers, among them Maurice Lichtmann, 
Mrs. Sina Lichtmann, and Miss Grant, 
decided to appeal. Convinced that Wal- 
lace’s about-face on Roerich was inspired 
by Horch, they sought to involve him in 
the case. They produced letters which, 
they declared, Wallace had written to 
members of the Roerich Museum. They 
left the letters with two Wall Street at- 
torneys, who later returned them to Miss 
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One.” Secretary of State Cordell Hull was 
“The Sour One,” Churchill “The Roaring 
Lion,” and Russia “The Tiger,’ Roerich 
was “Dear Guru,” meaning spiritual lead- 
er, and Mrs. Roerich was ‘“Modra.” Some 
letters were written in longhand, others 
were typewritten on Department of Agri- 
culture stationery. Some were signed “H. A. 
Wallace,” some “HAW,” some “Galahad,” 
and some with a symbol. Sample excerpts: 
P “In these days of fiery trouble, we also 
find opportunity for doing many things. 
The indications of Morya through Modra 
have governed under the most difficult 
circumstances. Surrounding the — one 
toward whom my efforts have been ad- 
dressed are many loyal to his personality 
but false to his ideals.” 

>“T have been thinking of you holding 
the casket—the sacred, most precious 
casket. And I have thought of the new 
country going forth, to meet the seven 
stars under the sign of the three stars. 
And I have thought of the admonition: 
‘Await the stones’.” 

“Yes, the search, whether it be for the 


tions. They pointed out that if Wallace had 
actually written the letters, they were 
legally his and that printing them would 
therefove be a violation of property riglits. 

Paul Block went to New York, hired a 
suite at the Waldorf-Astoria, and invited 
the publishers and Republican leaders to 
discuss the matter with him. He brought 
along his star reporter, Ray Sprigle of The 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, winner of a 
Pulitzer Prize for his disclosure that Asso- 
ciate Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black 
had once been a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Roy Howard called in Alan Keller 
of The New York World-Telegram. 
Sprigle and Keller wrote and_ rewrote 
sample stories about the letters. Finally, 
the two reporters were assigned to inter- 
view Wallace, then campaigning in the 
Midwest, on whether they were really his. 

By chance, Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
New York regional director of the Social 
Security board, found out what was going 
on and rushed to Washington with the 
news. “Oh, God!” she moaned. “Out of a 
hundred million Americans, we had to pick 
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... Hopkins Is Frantic but GOP Decides Against Publication 


that man for Vice President!” Harry Hop- 
kins raged that his spy network had let him 
down. “Why didn’t J hear about this?” he 
exclaimed. “Why didn’t I hear about this 
sooner? I’ve got my people in every news- 
pape office in the country.” Dramatically, 
Hopkins swore that he would stop at noth- 
ing io suppress the letters. “Nothing!” he 
repeated. Although Charley Michelson 
wryly remarked that he sounded like an 
E. Phillips Oppenheim villain, even Michel- 
son was agitated. 

Hopkins in Action: Only Roosevelt 
himself remained unperturbed. The story 
that Mrs. Rosenberg told him was that 
“Fela” had the original letters from 
whic!: the photostats were made and had 
offered them for sale through her attor- 
neys. The President roared with laugh- 
ter. then he called Wallace and. chided 
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Michelson, meanwhile, was not idle. 
What impressed him about the letters was 
that, if authentic, they could be interpreted 
as showing that Wallace was more a pagan 
than a Christian. He was especially con- 
cerned about how that might affect the 
Catholic vote. He assigned representatives 
to gather statements from church leaders 
attesting that Wallace was a good Chris- 
tian. 

Sprigle caught up with the Wallace cam- 
paign train in Dayton, Ohio, but Wallace 
managed to avoid him by locking himself 
in his sleeping compartment. Nevertheless. 
the reporter managed to get copies of his 
stories to him. Sprigle chased the Vice 
Presidential candidate to Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, to Indianapolis, and finally to Chi- 
cago. In Chicago on Oct. 19, Wallace sud- 
denly popped from his compartment, asked 
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a great minority group be responsible for 
opening that door.* [Signed] H. A. Wallace” 

When Sprigle returned to Pittsburgh, 
he found that Block had been persuaded 
by Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massa- 
chusetts, then chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, to drop the idea of 
uublishing the letters. Martin had con- 
vinced him that it would be politically 
unwise. 

The other publishers had also bowed 
out, and the letters were filed and all but 
forgotten. In the seven years that followed, 
they were referred to only fleetingly im 
newspaper and magazine articles. Michel- 
son, for example. glossed over them in one 
paragraph of his book, “The Ghost Talks.” 
Wallace himself, when approached, stead- 
fastly refused to say whether he had writ- 
ten the letters or not, although im one 
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Republican furor: Block called a conference, Sprigle went West. Willkie was threatened, Martin said “No” 


him for “putting things in writing.” 

Had Wallace really written the letters? 
Hopkins rushed to New York to wangle 
samples of the photostats from news- 
paper acquaintances. In keeping with his 
Oppenheim mood he traveled incognito 
and warned his colleagues against breath- 
ing to anyone that he was in town. Then 
he went to “21” and the Stork Club, and 
every gossip columnist saw him and _re- 
ported it. 

Hopkins ordered assistants to study 
Wallace’s published writings and com- 
pare them with the photostats. Their re- 
port gave him no comfort. The analysts 
held that the letters sounded as though 
Wallace could have written them. 

Hopkins called Wallace and told him 
under no circumstances to speak to Sprigle, 
the. on his way West. He told Wallace 
aides to use force if necessary to keep 
Sprigle away. Then he went to see Wendell 
Wilikie and threatened to issue blasts 
against the personal lives of the Repub- 
lican candidate and several Republican 
leaders if the letters were published. 


March 22, 1948 


Sprigle how to spell his name, scrawled it 
hurriedly across a two-page typewritten 
letter he was carrying, handed the state- 
ment to Sprigle, and popped back again. It 
was the only statement Wallace has ever 
made on the letters to “Guru,” “Modra,” 
and “Zenda.” 

Martin’s “Noe*: “Your publisher,” the 
letter, which has never been published, 
read in part, “. must know that the 
material in question is composed of mali- 
-clous, spurious, fraudulent, and forged 
matter. He must know that it emanates 
from a source rejected as to credibility by 
courts of the land; that the same garbage 
has been hawked around for many years; 
that editor after editor has rejected it; that 
it emanates from a disgruntled, discharged 
employe who dares not return to this land 
because of tax frauds fully established and 
determined .. . 

“To the credit of all parties and all 
peoples, no one I am sure has been reckless 
enough either for profits or votes to inject 
religious questions into this democratic 
campaign, least of all should a member of 





instance he referred to “a letter to the Paul 
Block papers locked in my safe,” but de- 
clined to disclose its contents. 

Last week. when Westbrook Pegler 
finally published the letters for the first 
time, the columnist explained: “I believe 
it is my journalistic duty . . . The voters 
of this country are entitled to know 
whether or not those letters were written 
to a Russian whose followers regarded him 
as Almighty God and to members of this 
Russian’s Oriental political and pseudo- 
religious cult by a man now running for 
the office of President of the United 
States ... I have called personally three 
times at Mr. Wallace’s office and_ tried 
to get a personal answer from him. I 
have telephoned repeatedly, requesting an 
appointment for the purpose of confront- 
ing him with those letters, stating that 
this was my purpose .. . I have written 
Mr. Wallace requesting a _ conference 
on his philosophical beliefs. All to no 
avail.” 

At the week end Wallace was still silent. 





*Paul Block, who died in 1941, was Jewish. 
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HE politicians and experienced ob- 
; i in Washington who really 
believe Mr. Truman could win if the 
Presidential election were held next 
week would hardly crowd a telephone 
booth. There are not many who think 
he has much of a chance in November. 
The Democratic party appears to be 
shattered beyond repair by 
him or perhaps by any other 
Democratic politician in 1948. 

Mr. Truman’s prospects 
looked hopeless also in No- 
vember 1946. Yet by the end 
of 1947 the popular-opinion 
polls indicated that he 
probably could defeat any 
Republican nominee except 
Eisenhower. Many things 
could happen during the next 
few months to improve his chances of 
reelection. Among his potential assets 
are, of course, stupidity and overcon- 
fidence in the Republican party. They 
accounted in no small part for his re- 
covery between November 1946 and 
November 1947. The Republicans have 
plenty of both left. If they decide in 
June that they can win with anybody, 
Mr. Truman may become again a 
formidable adversary. 


Wi. the spotlight has been play- 


ing on the schisms in the Demo- 
cratic party, it should not be forgotten 
that the Republican party remains far 
from united in its approach to the grave 
issues of foreign policy and national 
security. Twenty-four Republican sen- 
ators backed the Taft amendment to 
reduce the initial ERP authorization to 
$4,000,000,000. Twenty-five stood with 
Vandenberg against the cut. The Demo- 
cratic alignment was 36 to 9. (These 
totals include pairs and absentees whose 
position was announced.) 

The comparable test on the interim 
aid bill last November was on the 
Malone amendment to chop off $197,- 
000,000. Twenty Republicans and ten 
Democrats in the Senate voted for this 
amendment, against the unanimous rec- 
ommendation of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

On aid to Greece last spring, the 
Senate line-up (again including ab- 
sentees whose position was announced) 
was: Republicans, 35 for, 16 against; 
Democrats, 37 for, 7 against. 

On the basis of these and other tests, 





Party Schisms and the Crisis 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


between one-fourth and one-third of 
the Republicans in the Senate must be 
regarded as isolationists, and another 
one-fourth as halfhearted or unreliable 
supporters of American foreign policy 
and security. In the House, isolationist 
sentiment has been stronger than in 
the Senate and, until recently, has in- 
cluded most of the Repub- 
lican leaders. 
Events abroad have tem- 
pered some of the isolation- 
ists and perhaps converted a 
few, at least to the need for 
larger expenditures on the 
armed services. But they 
have not yet united the Re- 
publican party on the great- 
est issues of the time. The 
so-called bipartisan front still 
consists, in Congress, of most of the 
Democratic party plus perhaps half of 
the Republican party. The relative 
solidity of the Democrats in Congress 
on questions of foreign policy and na- 
tional security has not been impaired in 
the slightest by the open splits over 
domestic questions. 

In the fall of 1988 the Democratic 
party was torn with strife and_bit- 
terness. That was the year of Roose- 
velt’s unsuccessful “purge.” It was also 
the year of Munich. Roosevelt put the 
New Deal aside and reunited his party 
on the issue of foreign policy. Mr. 
Truman is not Roosevelt and he 
has to deal with organized rebellion on 
two sides. He cannot heal the schism 
with Wallace, which is over foreign 
policy. But it is hard to believe that, in 
the showdown, the South will so con- 
duct itself as to help an isolationist 
Republican win the Presidency. And if 
foreign policy is an issue between the 
two major parties and candidates, it 
will certainly decide many votes in 
other parts of the country. The nom- 
ination of Taft, Bricker, Speaker Mar- 
tin, or any of several other Republicans 
might make foreign policy the dominant 
issue of the campaign. 


HE division over foreign policy is the 
cand serious weakness in the Repub- 
lican party, and it could be ruinous. The 
outcome of the election may be decided 
at the Republican National Convention 
in June but it will not be decided before 
that, forlorn as Mr. Truman’s position 
seems today. 








CONGRESS; 


Tax-Cut Pains 


Sen. Eugene D. Millikin as chairmay) of 
the Senate Finance Committee intended 
to make sure that the Senate’s tax-re. 
duction bill could muster the two-thirds 
majority needed to override the sure-as. 
taxes Presidential veto. With this aim, 
Millikin last week persuaded his commi‘tee 
to reduce the annual $6,500,000,000 tax 
relief, as specified by the House-approved 
Knutson bill, to $4,772,600,000. 

As OK'd by his committee 10-1, the 
Millikin bill would: (1) be retroactive to 
Jan. 1; (2) raise personal exemptions from 
$500 to $600; (3) extend to all states the 
income-splitting benefits now enjoyed by 
the twelve community-property _ st:tes, 
and (4) reduce tax rates by 12.6 per cent 
for incomes of below $2,000, 7.4 per cent 
for incomes between $2,000 and $136- 
719.10, and 5 per cent for the rest. Milli- 
kin’s biggest rewriting of the Knutson bill 
was in rate reductions, which the House 
had set at from 30 to 10 per cent. 


POLITICS: 


Women, Women, Women! 


From Aristophanes to Bob Hope, petti- 
coat rule had always been the butt of male 
humor. But the 800 inhabitants of Grass 
Lake, Mich., refused to be daunted by 
gag writers, living or dead. Last year, 
slightly tongue in cheek, they elected six 
candidates on a women’s ticket to village 
offices. With a two-to-one predominance 
in the council, the distaff side proceeded to 
prove that the prejudice against women in 
government was nothing but an old 
husbands’ tale. 

When the year ended, the council presi- 
dent, Helen McCall, could point to a list 
of noteworthy achievements: The village 
bank balance had grown from $34 to 
$4,900, water meters had been installed, a 
fat installment had been paid on a fire 
truck, the water tower had been painted 
and repaired at a cost of $800, and $1,000 
had been set aside for a power plant. To 
accomplish this, Grass Lake’s tax rate had 
been raised from 10 to 12 mills. 

As this year’s election time approachied, 
the women’s party mobilized to perpetuate 
its rule. The beauty parlor, the party 
wire, and the back fence—once media for 
gossip and chatter—were dedicated to 
the task, becoming public-affairs forums. 
A young men’s ticket headed by Lawrence 
Henry launched a rival campaign. 'n- 
daunted, the women merely stood on 
their record. 

When the votes were counted last week, 
after a record turnout of 175, the women 
had captured all nine village offices at a 
118 to 57 walk, reelecting the six incum- 
bents. Helen McCall cried: “Everybody, 
even the men, feels satisfied.” 
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orth many times the little extra cost 


Complete confidence in your tires cannot 
be valued in dollars and cents. That 

is why General’s Top Quality is always 
worth more than the little extra it 
costs. And the new General Squeegee 
surpasses the finest tire we ever 
built. Its owners can be 
confident of more safety, 
quieter running and longer 
mileage than any they 

have ever known even from 


their General Tires. 
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If the Showdown Comes... 


Europe, and the United States as well, 
echoed last week to denunciations of the 
Russians and their Communist stooges in 
the unfortunate satellite states. The tragic 
end of Jan Masaryk had personalized and 
brought closer the menace of the creeping 
Red terror. Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
dauit told the French National Assembly 
that Western Europe would now organize 
to defend its freedom. The Swiss National 
Assembly passed a resolution against the 
Communists, calling attention to the dan- 
ger of “attacks from within.” The British 
Labor party proceeded with plans to 
take action against the “crypto-Commu- 
nists’ in its own ranks. Pope Pius added 
the weight of his personal authority to. the 
church’s previous instructions to all the 
faithful to vote against the Reds in 
the Italian elections April 18. 

In terms of realpolitik, what did all this 


sound and fury signify? Two weeks ago, 
Newsweek’s bureaus in London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Washington reported unani- 
mous agreement that Italy would be the 
next target of Communist expansion. Last 
week they were asked what measures the 
Western Powers contemplated if the Reds 
won the Italian elections or attempted to 
take over Italy by violent action. Here 
are their answers: 

1.ondeon: Late reports on Italian elec- 
tion prospects have made the British more 
pessimistic. It’s now thought the Commu- 
nists may well get 40 per cent of the vote, 
and possibly more than half in view of the 
peasants’ discontent and the large propor- 
tion of waverers. But when asked what the 
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Western democracies could do in the event 
the Reds won control by legitimate means, 
usually well-informed Britons throw up 
their hands in despair. There is simply no 
plan for such a contingency. One well- 
placed informant said merely: “I don’t 
think it will happen.” 

A Communist-run Italy would, of course, 
automatically be counted out of the Mar- 
shall plan. This would be a lethal blow to 
the infant Western union. (The Brussels 
pact is designed for quick Italian adher- 
ence and indeed depends on it.) Strategi- 
cally, it would pose a Mediterranean de- 
fense problem with which the British could 
not hope to cope. Containment of a Red 
Italy would therefore—from the British 
standpoint—fall directly on the United 
States and, particularly, on the United 
States Navy. Defensive military moves on 
land are inhibited by the Italian peace 

‘ ar) se. ' 
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What will the Western Powers do if Communist demonstrators, like these in France and Italy, turn to violence? 


treaty. And it would take open hostilities 
to permit even reinforcement of the Trieste 
garrison. 

. Berlin: It is believed in high quarters 
that it will not be necessary for the West- 
ern Powers to do anything if the Com- 
munists win in Italy. It is reasoned that 
the exclusion of Western dollars, food, and 
equipment would soon bankrupt the coun- 
try and force the Reds out. This feeling 
might be construed as confirmation of 
hints from reliable sources that some new 
short-of-war, anti-Soviet plan is being pre- 
pared for use if things get tougher in Eu- 
rope. One guess is that this would take 
the form of a complete trade barrier 
against the Soviets and their satellites. 


Washington: If the Communist front 
wins a clean-cut victory at the polls, there 
isn’t much the United States can do at 
present except eliminate Italy from ERP. 
Additional aid would then be diverted to 
neighboring ERP nations, principally 
France, which would feel the impact most. 
Also, the United States will try to speed 
up enlargement of the military union 
formed at Brussels, while hastening the 
Congressional action needed to assure the 
union American military support. Whether 
the United States would join the union or 
give the members a collective guarantee 
against aggression is being studied. A 
choice among various alternatives must 
necessarily await the event itself and the 
Congressional reaction to it. 

Washington doubts that the Commu- 
nists will provoke a general uprising before 
the election, although it does expect them 
to stage a few intimidating strikes. Should 
they lose ground in the balloting, be re- 
fused a share of power, and then attempt 
to seize it forcibly, the United States will 
give the Italian Government all feasible 
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support short of troops, which Premier 
De Gasperi says he will not need. The char- 
acter of this support is being kept secret-— 
for obvious reasons—although the general 
planning is well advanced. Any such at- 
tempt by the Communists to seize power 
forcibly, especially with the support of 
Marshall Tito, would of course produce a 
very serious situation, possibly leading to 
war. 

Paris: The French middle-of-the-road- 
ers still maintain that the Brussels pact, bul- 
warked by Marshall-plan aid and, later, by 
military support, can stave off Russia. One 
of these added that no matter what hap- 
pens to Italy, the danger in France has 
passed. The Communist grip on labor is 
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The Voice of Moscow 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


sort of subterranean war neurosis 
A which has been simmering in the 
United States for some time came to the 
surface vocally and violently last week. 
On the other side of the fence, the Soviet 
Union for many, many months has been 
carrying on an anti-American campaign 
through all its official outlets which is 
scantily reported and seldom 
heard, and hence scarcely 
realized, in this country. 
Adding two hostilities to- 
gether certainly is like adding 
two wrongs. But in the inter- 
est of information, it is use- 
ful for us to know more than 
we do about the details of 
the Soviet hate-mongering. 
With this intention, here is 
a digest of the main items of 
foreign news on the Moscow Radio for 
the two days March 6-7. The period 
is chosen at random and is neither more 
violent nor more mild than average. 


OME Service—in Russian: In con- 
Hy nection with International Wom- 
en’s Day a broadcast said that in the 
United States women have never 
achieved the political and economic 
equality promised to them. One point 
made was that “white slave traffic for 
purposes of prostitution is flourishing 
in the United States . 

In a military survey, the British, with 
American encouragement, were accused 
of keeping a body of 50,000 former Ger- 
man officers and men, 40,000 Poles, and 
unspecified numbers of Yugoslav  sol- 
diers in the Middle East for future 
military use. 

In another broadcast, America and 
Britain were assailed for refusing to 


take a stand on Italian colonies—Russia 


has already recommended putting them 
under Italian trusteeship—and_ then 
concealing their imperialistic aims from 
the Italian public. America, however, 
also was said to be behind the disputes 
between Britain on one side and Guate- 
mala, Argentina, and Chile on the other. 
The American aim was to “push Britain 
out of the Western Hemisphere.” 


UROPEAN and Near East Service: 
A broadcast to England said the 
purpose of the London conference on 
Germany was “definitely to make Bi- 
zonia the background of the aggressive 
Western union.” The Western bloc has 





undertaken a large-scale propaganda 
offensive to misrepresent events in 
Czechoslovakia as a threat of Commu- 
nism in Europe. “People have better 
memories than these people imagine. 
Everybody knows the rulers of Britain 
and the United States started their 
criminal policy of reviving German im- 
perialism the moment the 
war was over.” 

A broadcast in Persian said 
that the United States is 
flooding the Iranian market 
with “inferior goods” and has 
upset the national economy 
to such an extent that 
factories are laying off great 
numbers of workers. 

A broadcast in French to 
Europe described Ellis Island 
as a “concentration camp on a small 
scale,” and concluded: “A concentra- 
tion camp behind the Statue of Liberty 
is a good symbol of present liberty in 
the United States.” A broadcast to 
Europe in Serbo-Croatian said that 
Anglo-American authorities in Trieste 
had organized a corps of 30,000 terror- 
ists and are building up forces to invade 
Yugoslavia. 


VERSEAS Service: A program in 

English to North America accused 
the State department’s Voice of Amer- 
ica radio service of hiring czarists and 
praising the Russian monarchy; failing 
to say anything about Wallace’s candi- 
dacy; and giving a falsely optimistic pic- 
ture of economic life in America. The 
democratic masses of the whole world, 
the broadcast continued, have only “the 
deepest contempt for such stupid and 
reactionary propaganda.” Another pro- 
gram on the same beam said that the 
European Recovery Program would 
only hasten the economic crash in the 
United States. A program in Spanish 
to Latin America accused Yankee im- 
perialism of causing misery in Puerto 
Rico. A broadcast to Japan in Japanese 
said that the United States planned to 
make a colony out of Japan. 

This is a typical collection. It does 
not add up to frantic war-mongering. 
It is an effort on a world scale to create 
animosity and distrust. Either clear or 
implicit in the wording is the premise 
that Communism is now the strongest 
force in the world and the United 
States is its belligerent enemy. 








constantly weakening. But another view 
was put this way: “A Russian advance can 
be stopped by one means only—drop atom 
bombs now, before it is too late.” A care. 
fully calculated answer ran: “Let the 
American Government issue a solemn 
warning that one more aggression any- 
where means war.” ; 

This would not only stop Russix but 
allow Western Europe to recover fro: its 
two besetting neuroses, fear and misery, 
These two are dangerously weakenine the 
will to resist. Unless something is lone 
quickly and urgently to show that Ameri- 
ca means business and dosn’t intend to be 
pushed back into the Western Hemis)hiere, 
the game is lost. Prompt American action 
could convert this fear—based on memo- 
ries of a police state, mass deportaiions, 
sundered homes, and a depressed standard 
of living—into a vital will to resist. 


FINLAND: 


Journey to Moscow 


“There are two ways of getting along 
with a big, strong neighbor. One is to fight 
him and the other is to try to win his con- 
fidence. We tried the first method once, 
and now we are much more realistic.” 

Such Finnish “realism,” ascribed to a 
Foreign Office official last week, under- 
lay the designation of seven Finns for a 
journey to Moscow. The ticklish assign- 
ment of trying to win Russian “confi- 
dence,” by negotiating the Soviet-requested 
pact of friendship and mutual assistance, 
went to a delegation headed by the leftist 
Premier, Mauno Pekkala, and weighted 
with other pro-Russians. 

President Juho Paasikivi also decided to 
send the delegation to Moscow, after March 
20, instead of inviting the Russians to Hel- 
sinki. Although Pekkala had promised that 
“the pact . .. will not cause any change 
in Finland’s . . . situation,” Paasikivi wrote 
to Stalin: “Doubts were expressed in Par- 
liamentary quarters in regard to . . . a mili- 
tary agreement.” Perhaps he hoped the 
delegation might find it easier in Moscow 
to plead directly with the Kremlin. 


RUSSIA: 


Queueing Up 


Somewhere in the immense administra- 
tive machine that handles the distribution 
of food in Russia, a few cogs had slipped. 
In the Soviet Union such mishaps have to 
be corrected at the top since the less im- 
portant the position occupied by an of- 
ficial, the less willing he is to accept re- 
sponsibility. Therefore on March 3, Alex- 
ander V. Lyubimoff, Minister of Interual 
Trade, was replaced. But the dislocations 
caused by the revaluation of the ruble and 
the abolition of rationing three months 
ago apparently could not be corrected 
quickly. By last week queues a block long 
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The empty chair: Jan Masaryk, weary and oppressed, finds freedom in death 


and 23 people wide, clogged city streets 
near bread stores. Peasants from collective 
farms drove in to swell the crowds. Simi- 
lar shortages apparently threatened in 
flour and sugar as well as bread. 


Political Cacophony 


The great purge of Soviet musicians be- 
gan after Generalissimo Stalin attended 
a performance of Vano Muradeli’s new 
opera, “Great Friendship.” At the time, 
it was reported that what Stalin primarily 
objected to was the cacophonous music. 
(“Cacophony is musical Fascism,” accord- 
ing to the latest Communist line.) The 
full text of the decree on music issued by 
the central committee of the Communist 
party Feb. 11 has now reached New York 
and reveals what was perhaps a more im- 
portant cause of Stalin’s disgust with 
*Great Friendship.” The plot of the opera 
deals with the revolution in 1921 in 
Georgia, the generalissimo’s home, and 
makes it appear as if that country favored 
being an independent state. The political 
cacophony of this interpretation should 
have been obvious even to a musician. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Lead, Unkindly Light 


A big, familiar figure stood alone in the 
darkness that had settled over the ceme- 
tery at Lany, some 40 miles from Prague. 
The tight-faced politicians who had made 
speeches at the shrine all day had left. 
Jan Masaryk, head bowed and weeping 
gently, kept lonely vigil by the graves of 
his father and his American-born mother. 

In years past, March 7, the birthday of 
Thomas Masaryk, had been a holiday, a 
day of rejoicing in the freedom the old 
patriot had won for his country after the 
first world war. But Jan had twice seen 
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that freedom lost, first to German violence 
and now to Red stealth. As-he recurned 
sadly to Prague from his solitary com- 
munion at Lany he said to a friend: “For 
me nothing matters now. I only wish I 
could do something for the nation.” 

To Be... But what could Jan Masaryk 
do, and with what? This genial, cultured 
cosmopolitan knew as well as any that he 
was not cut in the heroic mold of the 
other Masaryk: he modestly called him- 
self “the small son of a great father.” He 
had gusty wit and eloquence—enough to 
make him the favorite of Western cock- 
tail salons and lecture halls and_ press 
conferences. He had the heritage of a 
great name and a record of sincere, liberal 
patriotism—enough to make him a stirring 
figure to Czechs who remembered the in- 
spiration of his broadcasts from London 
during the German occupation. He had 
enough charm to fulfill his desire to get 
along with practically everyone; enough 
realism to understand that in postwar 
Eastern Europe one had to get along with 
the Communists, too; enough optimism, in 
the beginning, to believe that he could. 

His complete disillusionment probably 
began last summer when his eager grasp 
at the Marshall plan was rudely slapped 
down by the Kremlin. After that, at such 
gatherings as the United Nations Assem- 
bly in New York last fall, repartee less 
and less masked his growing unease; his 
earnest argument that there was no Iron 
Curtain in Czechoslovakia seemed more 
and more wistful. 

He apparently considered not going 
home from the Assembly. But, not quite 
ready to give up, he did return to Prague, 
hoping that at least he might be a moder- 
ating influence. So, when opposition minis- 
ters precipitated the Cabinet crisis last 
month by defiantly resigning, Masaryk 
was not among them. When Communist 
Premier Klement Gottwald seized upon 


the crisis to overhaul the governiient 
along Communist lines, Masaryk stayed 
on as Foreign Minister in the new gov- 
ernment. He was even quoted by the 
Communists as abhorring the very thought 
of overt opposition to the new order. This 
apparent capitulation deeply dismayed his 
friends in the West; they thought that 
now, if ever, was the time for Jan Ma- 
saryk to make a stand. They said so in 
reams of editorials. 

Furthermore, it seemed that Masaryk’s 
status as an independent collaborator in a 
Red Cabinet didn’t satisfy the Commu- 
nists either; they needed a more positive 
token, such as open membership in a 
leftist party. As the pressure from both 
sides mounted, and the rapid Communiza- 
tion of Czechoslovakia showed | that 
moderation was not only hopeless but 
dangerous, Masaryk reportedly again con- 
sidered escape into exile. But he was 
blocked by the 23 security police set by 
the Communists to watch him. 

- « - Or Not: Perhaps it was that frus- 
tration which Masaryk pondered during 
the vigil at Lany and discussed two days 
later with his own and his father’s old 
friend, President Eduard Benes. Or per- 
haps, at the retreat at Sezimovo Usti, 
from which Benes had not emerged since 
his own surrender to Gottwald on Feb. 25. 
the last two champions of Czech freedom 
talked about the meeting of the newly 
purged Parliament scheduled for the next 
day, March 10. There the new Cabinet. 
including Masaryk, was to be presen'ei 
formally to the nation. Masaryk certainly 
knew that his appearance would be taken 
as the culminating act of capitulation to 
the triumphant Communists. 

From Sezimovo Usti, Masaryk drove ‘he 
55 miles back to the Czernin Palace, ‘he 
foreign ministry in Prague. There, in ‘iis 
third-floor apartment he attended to scine 
of the routine duties of a foreign minisier 
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You get tremendously increased vision. . . 
directions. Windshields and windows are higher 
and wider. New rear quarter windows add still 
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3. EASIER HANDLING BECAUSE OF NEW CHASSIS DESIGN 


You can turn these new ‘“‘Job- 
Rated’’ trucks in much smaller 
circles. . . . This is due to a 
new type of steering, in com- 
bination with shorter wheel- 
bases. Front axles have been 


4, NEW “CUSHIONED RIDE” New weight distribution, 


moved back and engines for- 
ward, placing more of the 
engine and cab weight on the 
front axle. You get much 
better weight distribution— 
and steering is much easier. 


wider tread axles and longer 











springs produce a marvelous 
new ‘“‘cushioned ride.”’ “‘Air- 
O-Ride”’ seats give a “‘soft,”’ 
‘firm,’ or ‘“‘medium”’ seat, 
controlled by a convenient 
lever at the bottom of the 
front seat. There’s seven full 
inches of seat adjustment. 





200 square inches greater than that of any other 
standard cab. Driving is truly like “sitting on 
top of the world”... 
to command. They are the safest cabs ever built! 





5. 248 BASIC CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS... 


Save money with a truck that fits your job! Choose 
from 248 different basic chassis and body models, 
engineered for gross vehicle weights up to 23,000 
lbs., and gross train weights up to 40,000 lbs. Every 
unit of every truck, from engine to rear axle is “‘Job- 
Rated’”’ for economy, performance, and long life. 
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2. MORE SAFETY AND COMFORT FROM NEW 
ALL-WEATHER VENTILATION 


Year-’round comfort assured. by a combi- 
nation of fresh air intake, perfected hot water 
truck heater with powerful fan and defroster 
tubes, vent windows, and cowl ventilator. 
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You say 
the little lamb is 
roaring like a 


LION? 








WHAT ARE you 
DOING TO THE 
POOR CHILD, 
JOAN 2 




















JOAN: I guess my mother is like most grand- 
mothers. My little boy Billy (whom mother 
calls her “little lamb, bless his heart” ) was 
having tantrums with a capital T. . . and 
when I told mother about it, she said... 


JOAN: Imagine—blaming me for Billy’s bad 
temper! I told mother, rather icily, that Billy 
was constipated and that I was going to do 
everything I could for him—not to him. Then 
she said something that surprised me . . . 





BE SURE YOU GIVE 
HIM A LAXATIVE 
THAT RELIEVES 
ACID INDIGESTION 
AS WELL AS CON- 
STIPATION, DEAR. 








JOAN: Mother said “Both conditions often 
come together, in children and grownups 
alike. So give Billy Phillips’ Milk of Magne- 
sia. I use it myself, because it’s an excellent 
laxative and a marvelous antacid, too.” 














JOAN: I took her advice and gave Billy Phil- 
lips’ at bedtime last night. He slept soundly 
and awakened this morning to such gentle 
and effective relief that from now on, his 
Daddy and I intend to use Phillips’ ourselves! 


R CHILDREN ...SO. THOROUGH FOR cp 


PHILLIPS” 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 
L ZZ WA 


Get the 50¢ bottle: Contains three times as much 
as the 25¢ size. Also in convenient, pleasant-tast- 
ing tablet form—25¢ a box, less than 1¢ a tablet. 
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—or to such as had been left him by the 
growing power of his Communist deputy, 
Vladimir Clementis. Then he called for his 
supper—chicken, roast potatoes, and beer. 
After supper the lights of the Czernin 
Palace burned all night, while the troubled 
foreign minister consumed pack after pack 
of cigarettes. 

At 6:25 the next morning the body of 
Jan Masaryk was found in the courtyard 
beneath the bathroom window of his 
apartment. 

That afternoon the new Cabinet sat 
before Parliament. One place was occupied 
only by an empty chair and a bouquei of 
tulips and lilies. Jan Masaryk at 61 had 
done what he could for the nation. He had 
deprived its foreign masters of the presiige 
of the Masaryk name. : 

Return to Lany: Some spoke darkly 
of murder. They reasoned that the }) «. 
couldn’t risk a sudden outburst of oppos'- 
tion or a dramatic escape. Some suggvestei| 
that his very personality was incapable 
of suicide—or that, if he chose that way 
out, he would select genteel poison in a 
glass of good whisky. A suggestion of foul 
play appeared in the careful emphasis by 
the official report that Masaryk’s head 
was undamaged, while American reporters 
at the lying-in-state observed a swelling 
and discoloration of the right temonle. 

Whatever happened, the government sat 
on the news for nearly six hours until, at 
noon, it came up with the official explana- 
tion: “In consequence of his illness, com- 
bined with insomnia, he resolved, probably 
in a moment of nervous disorder, to finish 
his life.’ The Prague radio elucidated: 
“Mr. Masaryk was a sensitive man who 
suffered under the attacks of the for- 
eign press.” 

Masaryk’s end caused an outpouring of 
popular grief possibly approached in re- 
cent years only by the death of President 
Roosevelt. As the radio played endless 
dlirges, weeping Czechs gathered on Prague 
corners to ask in dismay: “Have you 
heard? .. . I just can’t believe it.” 

On March 12, 200,000 people massed 
four deep in a 2-mile queue to file past 
the bier in the Czernin Palace. On March 
13, 400,000 jammed under an overcast sky 
into Wenceslaus Square, where President 
Benes for the first time broke his retire- 
ment to attend the great state funeral in 
the Pantheon of the National Museum. 
The broken old man sat without sign of 
emotion through a eulogy by Gottwald 
which once more hammered away at the 
official propaganda line: 

“Only recently Jan and I talked happily 
together over the good outlook for our 
foreign and domestic policy . . . I can 
testify that he fully and unequivocally 
agreed with the action program of thie 
new government ... We can never forgive 
the foreign enemies of the republic for 
this . . . Jan, dear Jan, in farewell accept 
our last greeting . . .” 

Benes wept only when a children’s choir 
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sang Thomas Masaryk’s favorite song, 
“Plow Your Land, My Son.” A trumpet 
fanfare ended the service and he drove 
back to his isolation. From the Pantheon 
a simple black coffin rode in an immense 
cortege through the black-draped streets 
of Prague and out into the country—to 
Lany. There, where Jan Masaryk had 
stool six days before in solitary contem- 
plation of the grave of his father, a fresh 
erave was ready to receive the son. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Last Debate? 


It is very clear that the coup by the Com- 
munist minority by force was effectuated suc- 
cessfully only because of official participation 
of representatives of the U.S.S.R. and because 
of the threat of the use of military force of the 
US.S.R. in readiness on the northwest bound- 
aries of Czechoslovakia—Dr. Jan Papanek of 
Czechoslovakia. 


If the facts referred to in the accusation 
were lrue .. . it would mean that the world 
finds itself facing an exact repetition of the 
actions and methods Nazi Germany employed 
in the years preceding the last world war and 
which were its definite cause. It would indicate, 
therefore, that world peace and security were 
in imminent danger—Dr. Hernan Santa Cruz 
of Chile. 


Those two communications to Secretary 
General Trygve Lie last week so severely 
jolted the United Nations, already stag- 
gered by the Palestine conflict, that some 
thought they might lead not only to the 
most momentous, but to the last, UN de- 
bate. For they presaged a dramatic airing 
of the basic East-West conflict that under- 
lies the troubles of UN and the world. 

Dr. Papanek, chief of the Czechoslovak 
UN delegation, sent his letter on March 10, 
the day when Jan Masaryk’s death in 
Prague finally impelled him to act on be- 
half of his “terrorized,. silenced, and en- 
slaved people.’ He asked a Security 
Council investigation of the Communist 
coup. Smee such a request obviously could 
not have been authorized by the present 
Prague government, Lie ruled it a “nongov- 
ernmental” communication, not subject to 
Security Council discussion unless some 
other government sponsored it. In effect, 
Lie thus anticipated Papanek’s discharge 
as Czech delegate. This came March 13, 
taking effect “as from March 10.” 

Meanwhile, Papanek, though not conced- 
ing the right. of anyone but President 
Benes to fire him, doggedly canvassed the 
UN for “some courageous nation” willing 
to carry the ball for him. On March 12, Dr. 
Santa Cruz, the Chilean delegate, came 
through, on a direct order from Santiago. 
The Security Council President, Ting-fu 
Tsiang, then put the request on the Coun- 
cil’s provisional agenda for this Wednesday. 

Russia could, of course, block any UN 
action with a veto. But it could not block 
discussion if any seven members of the 
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IF your car feels like Hts... tS time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





THAT cusjONY FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MaRRaye, 


When you get a lubrication job, get a good one. Ordinary grease 
peters out after a couple of hundred miles. But Marfak Chassis 
Lubrication lasts 1,000 miles and more. Marfak takes road shocks 
with ease, clings to wear points and bearings. And notice that 
long-lasting “cushiony” riding ease! That’s proof that Marfak is 
on the job. Applied by chart, Ft 
never by chance. Ask your 
nearby Texaco Dealer, the 
best friend your car ever had, 
for Marfak Lubrication. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY ir 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES f 

















Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show featuring Alan Young every Wednesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Council wanted to talk about Czechoslo- 
vakia. If they did, Gromyko might have to 
resort to a “foot veto.” On the only other 
occasion when Russia was a defendant 
before the Security Council (Iran, March 
1946) , Gromyko walked out. If he did so 
this time, would he come back? 


BRITAIN: 


Whitehall Blues 


BRITAIN HAS 112 DAYS 
1918S—OUR YEAR OF ENDURANCE 


That was the way The London Daily 
Mail and The London Daily Herald, 
papers with opposing political points of 
view, characterized the government’s new 
White Paper—the Economic Survey for 
1948. Despite official efforts to popularize 
this gloomy review of Britain’s economic 
position by issuing a short version illus- 
trated with color charts, the reaction of 
the man in the pub was generally a bored 
groan. Nonetheless, the White Paper was 
probably the direst warning ever issued by 
a government to a people. A London 
Times editorial referred to it as the White 
Paper that “brings black tidings.” 

Blackest tidings: 
> <The year will beyond doubt be domi- 
nated by the decisions of the United 
States Congress on the grant of aid to 
Europe for reconstruction . . . Our pres- 
upon supplies from the 
Western Hemisphere makes it impossible 
for us to balance or even come near to a 
balance in our overseas trade in dollars 
and other hard currencies.” 
> “If we are forced, in the absence of 
external aid, to balance our overseas pay- 
ments before our reserves are exhausted. 
we shall be obliged to make such drastic 
cuts in our dollar and gold purchases as 
will bring wholesale unemployment, dis- 
tress, and dislocation of our production 
and will delay for years the prospect of 
a decent standard of living.” 
> Although the survey only attempts to 
estimate developments for the first six 
months of 1948, a projection of this esti- 
mate gives a total deficit of imports over 
exports of $1,000,000,000 compared with 
$2,700,000,000 last year. Since Britain 
sells more to the sterling area than it 
buys, the deficit to the Western Hemi- 
sphere will, therefore, amount to more 
than the total deficit—in this case per- 
haps $1,500,000,000. 
> Food purchases in the United States 
have been practically eliminated, but cut- 
ting purchases of industrial raw materials 
would throw Britain into a deep depres- 
sion. 
> To avoid this, Britain has been using 
its gold reserves to pay for its imports. The 
reserves amounted to $2,720,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1948. By the middle of the 
year they will be reduced to $1,800,000,000. 
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ECONOMIC 


SURVEY 


The facts and figures about the country’s 
position in words and pictures 
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Bored groans greeted the survey... 


Without Marshall-plan aid, by the end of 
1948 the reserves would sink to $900,000,- 
000—below the minimum 
carrying on business. 
> The White Paper holds out no prospect 
of meeting the gap in 1948. The most the 
plan calls for is raising over-all exports to 
150 per cent of the 1938 volume by the 
end of the year. But in two vital export 
fields in which Britain was once pre-emi- 
nent, exports during the year will not even 
come up to the 1938 scale. Coal exports will 
amount to only 26 per cent of 1938 and 
textiles to 99 per cent. Furthermore, short- 
ages of steel will continue to hamper all 
industrial production. 

Against the Tide: The Weekly Econo- 
mist, which has been telling the bad news 
for months, had this to say of the govern- 
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Vicky—London News Chronicle 


of Britain’s nose-diving economy 


ment’s warning that the absence of externa] 
aid would delay a decent standard of living 
for years: “There’s only one thing wrong 
with this assessment. The delay would not 
be for years; it would be for all time.” 

Regarding the survey’s declaration that 
Britain is so financially exhausted it cannot 
afford heavy investment in primary ray 
materials, The Economist added: “It sug. 
gests that, for all the brave talk of demo- 
cratic planning . . . the conditions fox the 
progressive ordering of economic affairs jn 
Britain don’t exist. Planning implies cop- 
trol over the economic environment: the 
ability to use resources in a variety of 
ways ...a real degree of independence 
of charity, good luck, or economic ex- 
haustion. 

“These conditions no longer exist. Brit- 
ain is dependent on what the United 
States, in its wisdom and generosity, sees 
fit to provide . . . Britain cannot dispense 
with such aid and hope to survive as a 
modern industrial state or a working social 
democracy _.. A year hence, conditions 
may be far worse if Britain behaves fool- 
ishly, but they cannot be much better 
even if it makes a supreme effort. For the 
tide will still be flowing against this 
country and even if its pace slackens a 
little, it wii be a stupendous task to swim 
against it.” 


The Flowers That Bloom... 


As most of the United States froze in a 
pre-spring cold wave, Britain rejoiced in 
the balmy last days of an almost balmy 
winter. In London March 9 the ther- 
mometer broke a century-old record when 
it hit 74 degrees. The London Daily Ex- 
press ran this cheerful forecast: ‘Fine, 
cooler.” Daffodils poked through the earth 
and flowering shrubs - bloomed in Kew 
Gardens. The London News Chronicle 
quoted a Gloucester farmer: “This year up 
to now is the best I have ever known. 
Plowing is over and everybody is busy 
sowing.” Britons felt they deserved this 
weather dividend after the punishment 
they took in 1947 during the coldest March 
in 162 years. 


Mrs. Mantle at Bay 


From their Somerset home, Glen Haze, 
Mrs. Gladys Mantle and her husband, 
both members of the League Against Cruel 
Sports, have for years campaigned against 
staghunting. The nearby Quantock Hunt 
knew the Mantles’ views. So, apparently, 
did the local deer. One evening last week 
an exhausted hind, barely ahead of the 
snapping jaws of the Quantock hounds, 
scrambled over the wall to seek sanctuary 
in Glen Haze. Two huntsmen went into 
the garden after their quarry. 

Mrs. Mantle told The London Daily 
Herald what happened then: 

“IT and a woman friend grabbed the 
beast around the neck. It developed into 
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With Aluminum, the Alchemy of the 
ancients takes on new meaning. For 
here is the transmutation of a base 
metal into business gold. And the 
magic began only when Reynolds 
slew the dragon of high price, with 
the clean sword of American com- 
petition. Since then the price of 
aluminum has come down, down... 
until it now stands at 30% 
below pre-war, while other 
metals have gone up by 

47% to 200%. 
Today, Reynolds is not only 
increasing its prime production... 
keeping the pressure on price. We 
are also engaged in the manufac- 
ture of many finished aluminum 


products. So we have been meeting 
the kind of production “dragons” 
which other manufacturers face. 
And we know the short cuts that 
slay these dragons. 

Our good sword is at your service. 
You know the basic story of alumi- 
num... the go-farther advantage 
of its lighter weight, which makes 
its price competitive. You know its 
extra sales appeal to an aluminum- 


‘ minded public. 


Have you any dragons to slay? 
If so, call the nearest Reynolds of- 
fice. We’ll get right on our horse. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louis- 
ville 1, Ky., Richmond 19, Va., 
and in all principal cities. 


REYNOLDS 


Reynolds pioneering made aluminum competitive . . . take advantage of it! 





HERE'S something really new in the motor-car world— 
ie daringly designed, gorgeously finished Hudson that 
is creating a sensation across the Continent—a new kind 
of car that fires interest wherever it’s seen! 


The beautiful new Hudson is only five feet from ground 
to top, but has more inside head room and roomier seats 
than in any other mass-produced car built today! 





Hudson is the only American-built car you step down into 
when entering, not wp on—yet it maintains road clearance. 


Hudson’s new, all steel Monobilt body-and-frame is the 
only motor-car construction that completely encircles you, 
even outside the rear wheels, with a rugged, box-stee| 
foundation frame. 


You ride within this frame—cradled between axles—not 
on top of the frame as in other cars. And as you ride, 
Hudson’s combination of unique construction and comfort 
features’ gives you a sensation of snug safety and serene, 


@ 
SWEEPING the smooth going unlike anything you’ve known before! 


You're invited to enjoy this ride—to thrill to the wide- 
awake power of Hudson’s all-new Super-Six engine—the 
most powerful six built today—or the masterful Super- 
Eight. You’re invited to experience automatic gear shifting 


é 
J in forward speeds as provided by Hudson’s proved “ Drive- 
Vi 4h l Ot e Master” transmission. 


This is the motor car they said was years away—but the 
nearest Hudson dealer will show it to you now! Hudson 
Motor Car Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


YOU RIDE WITHIN A BASE FRAME, NOT ON TOP OF IT! 


The new Hudson, with its all steel Monobilt body-and-frame 


Ca r Vou step down into introduces a new era in motor-car design. Seats and floor have 
Ne S ecco 
m all 





been moved down to harmonize with the new lower top. You get 
the safety of girder protection all around, even outside the rear 
wheels—with every unit welded into one solid structure that 


ra S e n S ati O n C ( ) d st to cod st provides unusual ruggedness and stability, and minimizes the 


need for service attention. 


Eight body styles in a Super Series and the Commodore Custom Series. Your choice, 121 h.p. all-new Super-Six or 128 h.p. improved 
Super-Eight engine. Ten rich body colors. Two special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at slight extra cost. 
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a horrible sort of tug of war, we pulling 
the spent beast one way and the men of 
the hunt tugging in the other direction. 
And they were strong men. But we held 
them, though they went red in the face. 
It was awful, for I realized what we were 
domg to the poor thing between us. 
“A4l| the time the hounds were trying to 
oet it for themselves. Riderless horses 
entered the garden with the menfolk and 
they were dangerous, milling about out of 
contro! right among us. 
“T don’t recall exactly what made them 


leave off, but the men stopped and stood 
there. looking daggers at us. I ordered 
them all out of my property and_ told 


them to call their animals off, which they 
did. fhey stood outside lining our wall. 
But by then we knew we had them beaten 
_.. Yhe hind is still here, crouching in a 
corner trying to hide beneath the wall.” 


Middle-Class Victory 


“All out here to hear the greatest war- 
monger of them all.” 

The bus conductor shouted at the pas- 
sengers as his vehicle made a stop in 
North Croydon. Not far away in the 
London’ suburb, Winston Churchill was 
making a speech. For the first time since 
1946, he had taken the stump for a local 
Conservative candidate during a_by-elec- 
tion. Perched on three sofa cushions on 
the back seat of a car, Churchill waved 
at the cheering throngs and on one ocea- 
sion got away with avoiding kissing a 
baby who was plumped on his lap. The 
bus conductor’s derisive comment had 
been an exception. 

In the Labor sweep of 1945, the Con- 
servatives had won North Croydon by only 
607 votes. Now they put up a locally pop- 
ular candidate, Fred Harris, a 33-year-old 
executive and councilman. Against him the 
Labor party threw a recent convert, Harold 
Nicolson, former M.P., a figure of note in 
the literary world, a gentleman born and 
bred (Lord Carnock, once permanent head 
of the Foreign Office, was his father), and 
a wise and witty cosmopolitan. Complicat- 
ing the race was the Liberal candidate, 
Donald (Pathfinder) Bennett, a 37-year- 
old RAF hero who recently resigned as 
head of British South American Airways 
ami a storm of accusations and counter- 
acclisations, 

As it turned out, Harris’s middle-class 
conservatism suited middle-class Croydon 
better than Nicolson’s dilettante Socialism. 
He won with 36,200 votes to the 24,536 


polled by Nicolson. Bennett received only 
6,321. 


Significance 

The size of the Tory majority was a 
significant measure of the middle-class 
swing away from the Socialists. North 
Croydon is a “dormitory” suburb, with 
upwards of 10,000 new voters since 1945. 
The depressing facts of the White Paper 
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also helped the Conservatives. However, 
Tory jubilation was somewhat tempered 
by an analysis of the vote which showed 
that Harris still got a smaller percentage 
of the total vote than the Conservative 
candidate did in 1935. Bennett’s complete 
flop showed that most of the old Liberal 
vote went to the Tories rather than to 
Labor. 


Sack the Lot 


“A set of short-term half-wits . . . the 
quintessence of asininity,” snorted Wins- 
ton Churchill in the House of Commons 
last week. What angered him was the 
Labor government’s effort to economize 
on the Royal Navy. Reminding M.P.’s 
that “twice on the night of the outbreak of 
great wars, I have sat in the First Lord’s 
chair at the Admiralty,” Churchill warned: 

“Britain has always floated upon her 
Navy. Well, the great Indian Empire has 
gone down one drain and now the Ad- 
miralty proclaim that the British Navy 
has gone down another . . . Can you won- 
der that .. . we are checked by Chile and 
abused by Argentina”—he paused mo- 
mentarily—“and girded at by Guate- 
mala?” 
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Churchill gets a few jeers but more cheers—and votes for the Tories 


When the Admiralty announced last 
fall that the entire British Home Fleet 
had been cut to one cruiser and four 
destroyers (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 27, 1947). 
“a great shock went through the whole 
free, democratic world,’ said Churchill, 
Although the British Navy actually “had 
immense latent but easily mobilized re- 
sources,” that “senseless and lying declara- 
tion” had helped “the down-cry of Brit- 
ain.” Worse still, the Admiralty now pro- 
posed “with so much gusto” scrapping 
“the whole reserve of capital ships” at a 
time when “we are hard pressed and in 
danger in many parts of the world.” 

Defense Minister A. V. Alexander 
humbly thanked Churchill for “removing 
the impression left in the minds of so 
many people . . . largely because of some 
of the statements made by my own party 
... It is a fact that if we need a bal- 
anced task force to go to sea within one 
week or ten days from now it can be pro- 
vided.” By the end of the year, the re- 
organized British Fleet would have four 
battleships, three fleet nircraft carriers, 
five light carriers, seventeen cruisers, 34 
submarines, 52 destroyers, and 43 sub- 
chasing frigates in commission. 

But Alexander would not back down 
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on the wisdom of scrapping five old bat- 
tleships. It would cost $44,000,000 or $48.- 
000,000 to put the Nelson and Rodney 
alone into reserve condition. It was just 
more than Britain could spend these days. 

“You are welcome to your slogan: 
‘Scrap the lot’,”’ Churchill boomed, “but 
for my part when I look along that 
bench”—waving his hand at the Laborites 
—"T prefer Lord Fisher’s famous dictum: 
‘Sack the lot’.” 


THE WEST: 
Sensational Cooperation 


It seemed hardly possible that five 
sovereign nations in conference could ac- 
tually try to outdo each other in making 
Yet that, apparently, was 
what delegates of Britain, France, and 
the Benelux countries did in nine _his- 
toric days in Brussels where they agreed 
last week on the formation of a Western 
European union. Discussions ranged so 
far beyond the original narrow concept 
of the union that delegates had con- 
stantly to ask—and get—authority from 
their governments to exceed their instruc- 
tions. The result, informants said, 
“sensational,” a pact “unprecedented in 
the history of Europe.” 

This blending of “British political in- 
ternationalism, French juridical precise- 
ness, and Benelux business-mindedness” 
was to be signed in Brussels this Wednes- 
day. It reportedly provided for automatic 
mutual assistance if any member was at- 
tacked, and consultation if a member’s 
overseas colony was attacked; for close 
coordination of the five nations’ economic 
systems; and even for standardization of 
such social services as old-age pensions 
and unemployment compensation. 


concessions. 


Was 


One difference of opinion arose over the 
admission of additional members, Benelux 
favored a “select club” while Britain 
wanted the broadest possible union. A 
compromise extended invitations to all 
European nations. but gave each charter 
member a virtual veto power over ap- 
plicants it felt could not meet the “stiff 
membership requirements.” 

The far-reaching obligations assumed 
by members might thus limit participants 
for the present. Meanwhile, other steps in 
the development of an over-all European 
union were being taken separately. In 
Paris this Monday all sixteen Marshall- 
plan nations met for a conference on the 
cooperative self-help measures required to 
qualify them for ERP aid. In Turin this 
week Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
of France and Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza of Italy were to sign an agreement 


on a French-Italian customs union. In 
London next month the United States, 


Britain. France. and Benelux will resume 
their recessed consultations on the integra- 
tion of Germany into their plans for 
Europe. 


Significance — 

The Brussels pact can be effective only 
if it confronts the Russian advance with 
real power. And as Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin and other architects of the 
union have long appreciated, that power 
can come only from an American military 
guarantee of the security of the Western 
Union. 

Washington’s “sympathetic” view of the 
Brussels treaty undoubtedly also encom- 
passes that implied military obligation. 
However. despite mounting Congressional 
demands for an immediate military guar- 
antee to Europe, the State Department is 
applying the soft pedal for the time being. 
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Elfriede and Jack: Allies against the Russians 
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It wants to hold off until the ERP })j]] ;, 
safely passed and until the exact form of 
the European union, including Ger»jany’; 
place in it, becomes completely cles», 


AUSTRIA: 


By the Blue Danube 


For weeks past, the Russian scntrijes 
on guard in front of Soviet headquarters 
in the old Grand Hotel on the Ring. 
strasse in Vienna have looked mors ani 
more trigger-happy as they fingered thei 
guns when Americans passed by. The 
constant dinning of anti-American ropa. 
ganda into their heads was appirently 
having the desired effect. . 

At 1 o'clock one morning last week 
three GI’s and their Austrian dates hap. 
pened to stroll past the Grand Hotel. 4 
Russian soldier darted out and cried: 
“Before the Russian hotel let the \meri- 
can soldiers walk in the gutter.” Then 
things happened fast. An 18-year-old, 
Pfc. Jack Grunden, from Portland, Ore. 
tried to push past and was thrown to the 
ground. A second Russian ran wp) and 
apparently shot him in the back. Grun- 
den’s companions dashed away to seek 
aid while his date, a pretty 19-vear- 
old redhead, Elfriede Elias, bopped one 
of the Russians with a bottle. 

Elfriede was dragged into the Grand 
Hotel. Grunden was left lying on the 
ground for 45 minutes until an ambulance 
arrived and took him to a hospital. He had 
been hit by a dumdum bullet (outlawed 
in 1899) that tore through his back and 
shattered his elbow. The Americans pre- 
pared an official protest. Elfriede was re- 
leased from the Grand Hotel after sixteen 
hours. She rushed to Grunden’s side and 
announced that “he said he would marry 
me if I stay the way I am.” 


FRANCE: 


Battle of the Butcher Shops 


France had tried almost everything. 
from price fixing to persuasion, to knock 
down the wildly inflated prices that are 
potentially the greatest threat to the gov- 
ernment’s survival. Last week, with fingers 
crossed, it was watching the early effects 
of a new device, the 119 boutiques-téoins 
(test shops) set up by the government to 
undercut market prices. 

There seemed some slight hope: The 
“yardstick” shops had jarred loose « few 
open-market rates—beef, for instance, 
dropped from 75 cents a pound to 68. 
But some items, including most vegetables, 
were still rising, and it appeared that the 
wavering price structure could go up 4s 
easily as down. 

What gave the battle of the butcher 
shops its urgency was the stern dema:id by 
labor that prices must come down—0o 
else. The Communist-led General Con- 
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federation of Labor had proclaimed a 
deadline for this week and had given a 


sjon of things to come by calling out 30,- 
00 coal miners in a token strike for a new 
wage-price policy. Metalworkers, _brick- 


yard workers. and Paris hotel employes 
were also ready to walk out. The non- 
Communist Force Ouvriere (Workers 
held off to give the government a 
chance; its deadline was the end of the 
month. But if prices were still rising then, 
hoth xbor bodies might well be embroiled 
in a uew series of nationwide disturbances 
from which only the Communists (and 
possiily Charles de Gaulle) could profit. 


Fore « 


Fréau’s Mother 


Caié loungers in the small town of 
Saini-Chamond_ suspected something odd 


abou! the tall, bronzed, graying man who 
kept repeating that he was French but 
who betrayed traces of a foreign accent, 
twisted his grammar, fumbled French 
money, and wore foreign clothes. Their 
suspicions last week led 47-year-old Fran- 
cois Fréau back to a cell in the prison at 
Saint-Etienne. 

From 1918 to 1928, Fréau had carried 
on a brisk career of thefts, stick-ups, and 
swindles around Saint-Etienne. He was 
arrested and sent to Devil’s Island in 1929. 
Three years later he tried to escape but 
was recaptured. In 1934, with seven other 
convicts. he outfitted a sailboat with a 
compass and meager: supplies and set out. 
After touching many islands they landed 
at Trinidad. There the British gave the 
convicts the customary two days either to 
surrender for return to the French au- 
thorities or to clear out of Trinidad. 

Fréau and one friend again pushed off 
in their boat and eventually made their 
way to the United States. Fréau told 
French police that in America he worked 
docker, floor waxer, and church 
janitor. When he finally got a job as bar- 
tender in Jersey City at $80 a week he 
married an American woman and had two 
daughters, now 4 and 6. 

lt was a letter from his 85-year-old 
mother, telling him that she was alone in 
the world and living on a $5-a-month 
pension. that sent Fréau back to France. 
He had spent eight days with her before 
his arrest. Although French justice was 
usually adamant, even in cases where an 
esciped convict had gone straight, there 
Was a possibility that if American records 
backed up Fréau’s story, clemency would 
be extended. 


as a 


JAPAN: 


Government by Hangover 


“[t smells bad, it tastes bad, and it 
gives an awful hangover to anyone who 
touches it.” 

A writer in the Tokyo newspaper, Yo- 


miuri, thus described the new government 
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Tall for Tokyo: T/5 James Wingrove of New Kensington, Pa., 
serving in Japan, sips the traditional cup of sake to bind his mar- 
riage by Shintg rite to Ayako Kimura, 17, a telephone operator. 


formed last week by Premier Hitoshi 
Ashida. He was comparing it with kazu- 
tori (literally, “dregs-drawn’’) , a low-grade 
drink made from the rice residue left 
after the fermentation of sake. Glib 
eedoko, the Tokyo equivalent of London 
Cockneys, nicknamed the regime ponpon 
—a slang word meaning “stomach” and 
now applied to streetwalkers who try to 
pick up GI’s in the hope of scrounging food. 

This last taunt had a real sting in it. 
Three weeks ago when Ashida, head of the 
moderately conservative Democrats, first 
maneuvered himself into the Premiership, 
the Japanese press bitterly attacked the 
“black-market” political transactions by 
which he gained the support of the Social- 
ists. A spokesman for the government sec- 
tion of SCAP thereupon came to Ashida’s 
rescue by stating that the Premier had 
gained his position in a legitimate man- 
ner, and criticized the press for criticizing 
Ashida. NewsweEekk’s Tokyo bureau cabled: 
“Although temporarily strengthened and 
put in power by SCAP backing, the Ashida 
government has undoubtedly been politi- 
cally weakened in the long run by this 
circumstance.” 

Double Dilemma: Ashida_ himself 
made the best of the bargain by explaining 
in a radio speech: “Someone had to take 
the government.” (The Premier, it turned 
out, had an excellent radio technique.) 
However, few observers thought Ashida’s 
makeshift Cabinet could long hang to- 
gether. To keep the support of the Social- 
ists (who are badly split into a right and 
left wing), Ashida gave them eight Cabi- 


net seats. One went to the extreme left- 
winger Kanju Kato, who had formerly 
advocated collaboration with the Commu- 
nists. But one of the cleverest and most 
influential Socialists, Suehiro Nishio, was 
reported smarting because he had been 
given the relatively insignificant job of 
Minister of State. 

The previous government of Tetsu Kata- 
yama had foundered because it could not 
force the radical social measures demanded 
by the Socialists through the predominant- 
lv conservative Diet, and because it could 
not make SCAP’s orders for a balanced 
budget jibe with Japanese workers’ con- 
stant demands for more pay to meet the 
inflated cost of living. Both these dilem- 
mas promised to grow steadily more diffi- 
cult of solution. At the same time, Com- 
munist-dominated unions stepped up a 
series of quickie strikes in key industries. 
Coal miners and communications workers 
led the spot strikes, with more trouble ex- 
pected among teachers, tax collectors, and 
railroad and electrical workers. 

The chief question was how long SCAP 
desired, or would be able, to postpone a 
general election. It apparently feared the 
return of a conservative regime similar to 
those that it had found extremely balky 
in the past, particularly in obstructing the 
economic measures devised in Washington 
and Tokyo by liberal American thinkers 
connected with occupation policy. How- 
ever, that problem might be solved auto- 
matically by the impending drastic shift in 
the entire American policy toward Japan 

(see page 17). 
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PERU: 
The Lady and the Bull 
Throughout Latin America, enthusi- 


asm for bullfighting is on the upswing. 
Argentines, Uruguayans, and Cubans are 
clamoring for repeal of laws which. pro- 
hibit the sport, and the opposition of civic 
and church groups is dying down. Peruvi- 
ans, however, have accepted—and loved— 
it ever since the conquistadores introduced 
the sport in the sixteenth century. Even 
the Andean Indians, who resisted most 
Spanish influences, took the corrida de 
toros to their hearts. In country towns 
where Spanish still hasn’t supplanted the 
native Aymara or Quechua languages, no 
fiesta is complete without turning a bull 
loose in the square so that unsteady local 
braves can goad it to frenzy by flapping 
their ponchos. 

To lead the bullfighting revival, Lima 
needed a new bull ring. The old Plaza 
de Acho, built by Viceroy Manuel de 
Amat in 1765, was remodeled three years 
ago to seat 12,500 aficionados (fans) , but 
that wasn’t enough. So Limefios built a 
new $200,000 Plaza de Toros. The ring, 
shaped like the Yale Bowl, seats 18,000 
fans now and can be expanded to. hold 
30,000. 

Godmother of the new bull ring, layer of 
its cornerstone, and killer of its first bull 
was Peru’s own “blond goddess of the 
arena,” 25-year-old Conchita Cintrén. She 
flew from Portugal, where she had been 
touring, to inaugurate the Plaza de Toros 
on March 14. With her flew her horses, 
at a cost of $3,080, for Conchita fights 
both from horseback (Portuguese-style) 
and on foot (Spanish-style). The cool- 
nerved, black-garbed young lady, who 
claims 828 bulls in her career, received 
$8,000 for each of her performances before 
the packéd stands of the new ring. 





ARGENTINA: 
Votes for Perén 


Two years had passed since Argentine 
voters had expressed their ballot-box opin- 
ions of President Juan D. Perdn. It was 
pretty clear that a majority of them still 
backed him, and that the Peronistas would 
win the March 7 election to replace half 
the members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
That still left two questions to be an- 
swered at the polls: (1) Could Perén’s 
followers achieve the two-thirds congres- 
sional majority necessary to strike out of 
the constitution the prohibition against a 
second consecutive term for the President? 
(2) Had the relative strength of the op- 
position parties changed — since 
took over? 

The government could afford to be 
generous: It promised its opponents com- 
plete freedom to campaign. It turned out 
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Conchita Cintron: A pretty girl with a dangerous job 


to be not quite complete. There was no 
official interference, but an extraordinary 
number of “accidents” plagued harassed 
opposition politicos. Most of their news- 
papers had long ago folded up for one 
reason or another. Now radio stations 
seemed unable to find time for their speak- 
ers. Permits for meetings were held up or 
rejected. During one big Radical rally 
the crew of a streetcar which “happened” 
to be standing nearby unaccountably dis- 
appeared, an unidentified man slipped the 
-ar’s brake, and it was stopped just in time 
to prevent it from rolling into the crowd. 
While the opposition struggled against 
such obstacles, the Peronistas campaigned 
full blast, with airplanes, sound trucks, 
newsreels, radio, and posters. The most 
popular poster proclaimed: Perén Cumple 
(Peron Keeps His Word). 

Split and Resplit: Another opposi- 
tion handicap was the hopeless division in 
its ranks. Efforts to form a united front of 
all anti-Per6n parties had collapsed. The 
Radical party, normally Argentina’s larg- 
est, was split pro- and anti-Peron, and its 
anti-Perén wing was divided again between 
“unionists” and the “intransigents’” who 
refused to cooperate with other parties. 
The conservative Democrats had become a 
“party of leaders” with few followers. The 
Socialists did little campaigning outside 
of the city of Buenos Aires. The Commu- 
nists denied that Perén was an issue at all. 
The choice, to them, was “for or against 
Yankee imperialism and oligarchy.” There 
were also divisions among the Peronistas 
but these were comparatively superficial. 

The election itself was one of the most 
orderly ever held in Argentina; even the 
Communists called it “normal.” Before 
the count of votes was completed, the two 
main questions seemed to have been an- 
swered: (1) The Peronistas had increased 
their majority over 1946 and would prob- 
ably have the two-thirds of Congress 
needed to amend the constitution. (2) 
Many opposition voters, disgusted with 
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the divisions and disorganization of the 
once mighty Radical party, had tuned 
from it to the Socialists who made marke 
gains. But the Radicals were apparently 
still the second party. 

A general conclusion: Increased oppos:- 
tion among wealthy landowners and bus- 
nessmen would not hurt Perén as long as 
the workers and middle class stood by hin, 
And they were not likely to fall away 
while the country remained prosperous and 
the administration pushed social reform. 


COSTA RICA: 


To the Barricades 


Costa Rican banks remained closed ant 
business was paralyzed last week, as the 
political deadlock continued. “Only a 
peaceful settlement . . . can save the-na- 
tion’s economy,” an officer of the Bankers 
Association declared. 

Such a settlement seemed farther of 
than ever. The leftist administration. 
charging fraud, refused to accept the elec- 
tion of conservative newspaper publisher 
Otilio Ulate as President, while Ulate’ 
backers insisted that he was the legitimate 
winner. 

Archbishop Victor Manuel Sanabria was 
getting nowhere with his efforts to bring 
the warring factions together. Violence 
was almost inevitable, sooner or later. 
March 12, the government announced thal 
an armed rebellion of Ulatistas had broken 
out in the southern part of the country. 

Government troops were sent to the 
trouble spots but the fighting  spreal 
northward to the town of San Ramon. 
where rebels killed a_ loyalist soldier. 
President Teodoro Picado _ proclaimed 
martial law and suspended constitution! 
guarantees for 30 days. San José was quit! 
but tense. Barricades manned by heavily 
armed troops closed highways leading ol 
of the city, and opposition newspape!s 
and radio stations were closed down. 


Newsweek, March 22, 1948 
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Beginning work on the N. & W.’s new Elk- 
horn Tunnel project in West Virginia. This 
drawing shows ‘‘Jumbo’’, the mobile scaffold in- 
vented to speed up drilling and to facilitate 
removal of rock and earth shot down and lining 
of the tunnel with concrete. The new double- 
track tunnel will bore through the mountain a 
distance of 7,135 feet. 








The Norfolk and Western Railway has recently completed, has 
underway, or in the blueprint stage, major improvement projects 
which will cost more than 43 million dollars. This is part of a pro- 
gram of preparation for tomorrow — a program to provide better 


railroad service. A 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 







Jobs for today—and to- 


morrow — include: 


43 new passenger cars, includ- 
ing sleepers, coaches, diners 
and luxurious club, tavern 
and observation cars, now on 
order. Cost: $5,000,000. 


A great new merchandise 
freight pier, nearing comple- 
tion at the Port of Norfolk, 
Va. Cost: $6,000,000. 


The vast Elkhorn Tunnel pro- 
ject near Bluefield, W. Va., a 
three-year job to reduce 
grades and improve align- 
ment. Cost: $12,000,000. 


Construction of 2,000 new 70- 
ton hopper cars at Roanoke. 
Cost: $8,000,000. 


Construction at Roanoke 
shops of 10 new heavy-duty 
freight locomotives. Cost: 
$2,000,000. 


Track, grade and signal im- 
provements between Port- 
mouth and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
nearly completed. Cost: 
$3,000,000. 


Heavy repairs to 1,257 freight 
cars at Roanoke Shops. Cost: 
$2,065,000. 


Complete renewal and mod- 
ernization of interlocking 
plants at Roanoke and Wal- 
ton, and modernization of 
signals, Roanoke to Walton. 
Cost: $1,000,000. 


Reconditioning 26 passenger 
cars at Roanoke Shops. (12 
of these now complete. The 
job also includes installation 
of roller bearings.) Cost: 
$754,380. 


Modernization and _ replace- 
ment of camp cars. Cost: 
$800,000. 


New office building in Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


Remodeling and moderniza- 
tion of passenger stations at 
Roanoke, Norfolk, Wythe- 
ville, Waynesboro and else- 
where. 


New engine terminal at 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Cost: 
$357,000. 


New engine terminal at 
Pulaski, Va. Cost: $195,000. 


Other projects include im- 
provement of signal systems, 
bridges, yards and trackage at 
or near Kenova, Naugatuck, 
laeger and Devon in West 
Virginia; at Norfolk and 
Petersburg in Virginia, and 
oe and Portsmouth, 
io. 


GRAND TOTAL: Over $43,000,000. 











Rebellion: Mrs. W. H. Stempte of Val- 
dese, N.C., sent $100 in Confederate 
money to Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, 
chairman of the Southern Governors Con- 
ference committee opposing President 
Truman’s civil-rights program. An accom- 
panying letter explained: “If our stand . . . 
makes it necessary for us Rebels to secede 
from the Democratic party and fight the 
Civil War all over again, I am sure funds 
will be needed . . . Please turn [my con- 
tribution] over to the South Carolina War 
Department.” 


Equality: Mrs. Mary Etmore of 
Brooklyn charged her estranged husband, 
James, with blacking both her eyes when 
he dragged her out of a bar. Magistrate 
Alex Pisciotta was not sympathetic: “If 
women insist on visiting bars and being 
treated like men, they must take a few 
punches too.” 


Recovery: Hiroshima, target of the first 
atom bomb dropped in warfare, invited 
Joun Hersey, author of the best-selling ac- 
count of the event and its effects, to return 
so that he might write a sequel demonstrat- 
ing “to all the world the development of 
Hiroshima and what its people have made 
up to date.” 


Travel Note: Speaking at a dinner in 
honor of columnist Louella Parsons of 
Hollywood, Bos Hore reconverted an old 
jibe, last used in the 1912 campaign against 
Teddy Roosevelt: “MacArthur won’t wait 
to fly over from Japan; he'll just walk 
across the Pacific.” 


IN PASSING 





Movie Stakes: Gamblers in Las Vegas, 
Nev., added one more to their varied ac- 


tivities when they began making book on 


Hollywood’s Academy Award winners. 
Even money was being offered that W11- 
LIAM PoweLL and RosaLinp RussELL 
would win Oscars for their respective per- 
formances in “Life With Father” and 
“Mourning Becomes Electra.’ Also even 
money: “Gentleman’s Agreement” as the 
year’s best film. Runners-up in the acting 
division were Ronald Colman (“A Double 
Life”), 5 to 4; Gregory Peck (‘“Gentle- 
man’s Agreement”), 3 to 2; and Joan 
Crawford (“Possessed”), 3 to 2. 


Cenfidential: WitLiAm J. Peprick, col- 
lector for the Second Internal Revenue 
District in New York, could keep only 
half of a big secret: Among income-tax 
payment checks received last week had 
been one for $27,000,000. He wouldn’t 
say who paid it. 


Ghost: Thirty-seven years ago William 
Hurley, a brother of Gen. Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, former Secretary of War and a special 
envoy for President Roosevelt, was re- 
ported killed in a bandit raid in Mexico. 
Last week the general announced that a 
man known as Billy Smith, living in 
Marysville, Calif., had been identified as 
his “dead” brother. Billy told The Marys- 
ville Appeal-Democrat he had not known 
he was assumed dead until 1926. At that 
time he decided not to reveal his continued 
existence. In Santa Fe, General Hurley 
announced that he would get together 
with Billy “sometime soon.” 


Acme Photos 


Had Enough? Newsweek has—and hereby notifies its readers that 
this is positively its last picture of Governor Folsom kissing 
women for political publicity. Above: The Alabama governor 
bussing a bevy of models after a special flight to New York. 


Cantor: A glad hand for Joe 


No Yes-Man: Accompanied by choir ani 
orchestra, Eppre Cantor deserted his pop. 
eyed comic patter to urge greater under. 
standing between Russia and the United 
States on his regular Thursday-night radio 
show. In a broadcast beamed via. short 
wave to Europe and Asia, Cantor pleaded 
with Joseph Stalin: “The world has been 
hurt more by men who said ‘No’ than by 
all the bombs in creation . . . All we want 
from your country is the clasp of your 
hand.” 


Antiques: Although the Ford Motor Co. 
stopped making Model T’s in 1927, it is sti! 
shipping parts to flivver owners in all parls 
of the world. With its biggest demand from 
Latin America, Africa, and Arabia, the 
company takes in an average of $2) 
monthly from these sales. 

> A 1906 hand-built Locomobile, winner o! 
the Vanderbilt Cup in 1908 and now owned 
by Peter Helck of Boston Corner, N.Y. 
won highest honors at the Antique Auto 
Show in New York. A 1907 Thomas Flyer 
won second place. Other nostalgia pro 
vokers: a 1916 Crane-Simplex, a 1906 Mer- 
cedes, a 1903 curved-dash Oldsmobile. 


Shock Troops: After an autographin 
sales tour of New York department store» 
PameLa Ketiino, author of “Del Palma 
and wife of the movie star James Maso. 
had several pointed words for autograp! 
hounds: “Gruesome, hideous, revolting, 
hibitionistic, entirely unmannerly . . . Aut 
the way people stare! Of course, they come 
to stare mostly at James, especially the 
bobby soxers who are utterly brazen about 
it. One would think they had never seen # 
man before.” There as customer bait. 
Mason, who designed the book's jacket. 
was less upset. 


Newsweek, March 22, 1948 
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NATURALLY, AT THE FINER STORES AND BARS « Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 62%2% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1948, Schenley Distillers Corp., 


When you're in the 
spotlight and you’re judged 
by your hospitality, 


there is only one choice..... 
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Men With Guts 


Through the smoke and glare of Madison 
Square Garden, the basketball court had 
the stark quality of a George Bellows litho- 
graph. 

Ten husky young men in slender metal 
wheel chairs were lined up for the referee’s 
whistle. As the two centers pushed them- 
selves forward, the battle began. Chairs 
whirled the length of the court. The ball 
was passed, dropped, and clutched again. 

A wiry, dark-haired boy with a broad 
grin lifted his powerful arms for a neat 
shot into the basket. The audience of 15,- 
561 sports fans roared. 

This Garden game on the night of March 
10 was speedy, big-league basketball, with 
no quarter asked and none given. The one 
difference lay in the substitution of free 
wheeling for fast footwork. The contestants 
were veterans of the second world war 
whose battle wounds had left them para- 
lvzed from the waist down. 
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That made them paraplegics—a word 
which through frequent and dramatic usage 
has come to mean not helplessness, but 
courageous ability to get around. Shrapnel, 
gunshot wounds, or field accidents had cut 
their spinal cords and rendered their legs 
useless. But sheer grit, patience, and ex- 
pert medical care had lifted them from 
hopeless invalidism to confident inde- 
pendence. 

One team wore the navy and white uni- 
forms of Halloran Veterans Hospital, 
Staten Island, N. Y.; the other, the royal 
blue and orange of Cushing Veterans Hos- 
pital at Framingham, Mass. In the Madi- 
son Square Garden game, Halloran, which 
has won 26 out of 27 games, defeated 
Cushing 20-11. 

*Hell on Wheels’: Wheel-chair basket- 
ball, as played in every veterans’ hospital 
in the country, is good medicine for the 
paralyzed veteran. Strenuous exercise lends 
power to the chest, shoulders, and arms, 
which must bear the weight of inert legs. 
Athletic competition steps up the morale 
of the disabled American youth, whose 
love of sports has never left him. 

Rules complete with tap-offs, out-of- 
bounds, and fouls are similar to those for 
able-bodied players. Dribbling is the ex- 
ception; this is done by placing the ball on 
the lap and wheeling the chair to the ob- 
jective. 

The chairs, weighing only 5 pounds, can 
stop short, pivot, and make lightning starts 
and unexpected turns. There are spills, 
which at first make the audience gasp. But 
no one is hurt. The game is stopped until 
the player is pulled back in his chair. Long 
experience enables the veteran to travel 
about as fast as the ordinary runner. That, 
as one spectator observed, is like “hell on 
wheels.” 


Shooting the ball into the basket is an- 


Newsweek —Ed Wergeles 


Paraplegic basketballers in action: The chairs weigh only 5 pounds 
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other story. The act of throwing ig mug 
more than an arm movement; it needs thy 
back too. The back’s broadest muscle th 
latissimus dorsi, is attached to the a 
and goes all the way down to the h 
or pelvis. Because the paraplegic 
must remain seated, his pelvis is immohj 
lized. Freedom of upper-arm movement j 
hampered and shooting at the basket call 
for superb counterbalance. | 

Hours of practice in hospital gyms anj 
in exhibition games have increased thd 
paraplegic’s shooting skill. But what it eo 
him to learn this trick was known best j 
the 150 paraplegic spectators whose whed 
chairs lined the court at the Madiso 
Square Garden game. 

*Cord-Case”’ Care: After the firy 
world war, paraplegia was not a rehabilita. 
tion problem, Almost all the “cord casey" 
died from pneumonia, kidney infection, o; 
bedsores within eighteen months. Only one 
is alive today. 

But thanks to penicillin, sulfa drugs, and 
improved surgical methods, many par. 
plegics of the second world war lived on, 
‘What to do for these men was a question 
to confound the most capable rehabilita. 
tion expert. To save and restore them called 
for five phases of treatment: 
> Neurological—to determine the exact 
location of the injury, the extent of the 
paralysis, and the loss of sensation. 
> Urological—for bladder correction ani 
control* and for treatment to prevent in- 
fection. 
> Surgical—cutting the spinal nerve roots 
to relieve muscle spasms, and _ plastic work 
on bedsores. 
> Psychiatric—to build up a sound mental 
attitude toward this affliction. 
> Physical Medicine—physical therapy, 0 
cupational therapy, and corrective physical 
rehabilitation. 

From the start the paralyzed man was 
handled with brisk candor that. took the 
edge off self-pity. A printed chart headed 
“What’s My Score?” helped him to keep 
tab on his improvement. Seventy-two ac- 
tivities, ranging from (1) moving from 
place to place in bed to (72) driving a cat. 
were listed, with the time required to a- 
complish each feat. 

Results as reported last week marked : 
scientific triumph over seemingly hopeles 
odds. Of the 2,600 paraplegies who face! 
invalidism and possible death after tle 
second world war, 80 per cent have bee! 
trained to get about on crutches. Of thit 
number 80 per cent are either working 

in school. 

Civilian Crippled: The rehabilitatio! 

of the service injured brought new hope \ 
civilian paraplegics—who outnumber tl 
veteran cord cases eight to one. The cot 
try’s outstanding services for these aul 
other civilian crippled is the year-old 1 
habilitation setup at Bellevue Hospit|, 
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*A paraplegic can be trained to control his blat 
der by the clock. By keeping a record of fluid it 
take, he can gauge the automatic voiding ti 
accurately. 


Newsweek, March 22, 194 
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1’s...smartly styled, smooth- 


jenny both true Parker 5 
ake your choice. Perfect for 


gliding, precision-made. Sot 
giving—for birthdays and anniversaries. 

If you prefer a shorter, more compact writing instrument, 
then the new demi-size “51° is just the pen for you. It’s less 
than 5 inches long—clips neatly to a woman’s handbag in an 
upright position. Fits even a man’s shallow shirt pocket. 

Both the regular and new demi-size Parker 51’s offer a wide 
range of individualized custom points. You choose the point 
that fits your needs—and helps you write your best. 

Remember : for these pens alone, new Parker Superchrome 


Easter 


COPR, 1948 BY THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 





Ink has been created. The most brilliant permanent writing 


fluid ever created—it actually dries as it writes ! 

Choice of distinctive gift colors. $12.50 and $15.00. Pen- 
cils, $5.00 and $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. Parker V-S 
Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U. S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 


NEW! > hon Suporchnome Gnb 
FOR THE PARKER **si'? ONLY 
Super-brilliant, super-permanent—"“dries as it writes!” Choice 
lors. Year’s supply only 50 cents. 
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You'll admire the tasteful new styling, the new by Fisher. Remember—this finest of all motor 


available only on Chevrolet and 
more expensive automobiles. It’s extra-safe, 
extra-comfortable, as 


color harmonies, the new and richer upholstery 


ppointments which 1 so much to the 


well as extra-beautiful. 


CHEVROLET 














1 eo FOR YEARS—and truer thar 
ever today—with the advent of 
this newer, smarter, finer Chevrolet 
with Body by Fisher! Official registra 
tion figures prove that more people drive 
Chevrolets—and_ seven independent 
surveys prove that more people wan 
Chevrolets—than any other make 0 
car! The reason, of course, is sore valu 
And now Chevrolet value is made a 
the more outstanding by the smart net 
styling, brilliant new colors, and evel 
more luxuriously appointed interior 
which have been added to all the othe 
advantages of Chevrolet’s famous BIG 
CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST: 
Be sure to see the new 1948 Chevrolet 
and you'll kvow why more people drive 
Chevrolets than any other make! 
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You'll find that the new 1948 Chevrolet gives 
outstanding riding-smoothness and road-steadi- 
ness on boulevard or byway. To have equal 
comfort, you must have the famous Unitized 
Knee-Action Gliding Ride. And this enviable 
feature is exclusive to Chevrolet and higher- 
priced cars, 


LET 


ake of car! 





Chevrolet’s world’s champion Valve-in-Head 
engine gives an unequalled combination of per- 
formance, endurance and economy. It has the 
longest, strongest record of performance of any 
automotive power-plant built today! And Valve- 
in-Head engines are found only in Chevrolet and 
costlier cars, 








Chevrolet brings you the /riple safety of Fisher 
Unisteel body-construction, the Knee-Action 
Ride and Positive-Action Hydraulic Brakes... 
another combination of features found only in 
Chevrolet and higher-priced cars . . . another 
reason why more people drive Chevrolets than 
any other make! 


Never before has the demand for new Chevrolets been so great as it is now. Consequently, it will pay you to 
safeguard your present car by taking it to your Chevrolet dealer for skilled service, now and at regular 


intervals, pending delivery of your new Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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There he sits, taking it all in—the 
rumble of tremendous power in 
leash—the easy dexterity of the 
driver at the controls. Later, when 
the giant has passed, the toy in 
the boy’s hands becomes a mighty 
earthmover. Under his touch it 
roars into action limited only by 
his rich imagination. 

In the many man-sized uses of 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors and 


Scrapers, there is imagination, too. 
Daily they do what would have 


> a decade 


been the ‘impossible’ 
ago, moving incredible tonnages 
of earth to build dams and levees, 
highways and airports. 

Matched to the tractor’s rugged 
power and sure-footed traction, the 
“Caterpillar” Scraper bites into 
the soil and fills steadily with earth 
that “boils” upward through the 


middle of the great bowl. When 
it has scooped up yard after cubic 
yard, it rolls smoothly away with 


its heaping load on immense rub- 


ber tires. 

Durable and dependable, built 
to deliver top performance day in 
and day out, “Caterpillar” equip- 
ment is licking the tough jobs all 
over the world. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


- U. S. PAT. OFF, 
ENGINES 
TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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w York (Newsweek, Feb. 10, 1947). 
the big, sunny wards of the ancient in- 
“glitution, paraplegic men, women, and 
‘hildren go through intensive training to 
‘ake them from bed to a job or to school. 
| There is Alice, a handsome brunette 
; aplegic who was crippled by polio at the 
of 11. Before coming to Bellevue in 
‘January 1947, she had spent fourteen years 
a wheel chair. Now, walking on braces 
‘gd crutches with ease and assurance, 
‘Alice holds down a full-time job as secre- 
‘tary to a Bellevue doctor. Her roommate, 
“qother hospital secretary, is Margaret, a 
pretty Southern girl whose back was broken 
in an automobile accident in 1940. 

Not all the Bellevue paraplegics have 
‘the trained agility of these girls. There is 
‘Steve, a tall Greek aviator, whose plane 
‘ash left him with two useless legs and 
with limited use of both arms. Steve, who 
was sent to America by the Greek Govern- 
ment, is starting at the bottom. Last week, 
limp legs strapped in heavy braces, the 
fier moved laboriously down the Bellevue 
training ramp. 

As things now are, not more than three 
‘dozen hospitals in the United States are 
‘equipped to handle paraplegics. (The Mayo 
Clnic is said to have but five paraplegic 
eds.) Although 150 communities are in 
[process of organizing rehabilitation centers 
only a few are actually functioning. 

- New VA Load: The veteran who suf- 
fers a peacetime paraplegic accident can 
always depend on the VA _ hospitals for 
complete care. Of more than 1,500 para- 
plegics now in seven VA installations, some- 
thing like one-third are postwar cases. 
Civilian injuries range from farm, mining, 
and swimming accidents to automobile 
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These paraplegics are secretaries 
Newsweek, March 22, 1948 
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crashes and freak mishaps such as falling 
down elevator shafts and from painting 
scaffolds. There are also new postwar para- 
plegics from the services—jeep, truck, 
glider, and plane casualties—to take the 
place of departing war paraplegics. 

At VA hospitals like Kennedy Hospital, 
Memphis, the veteran paraplegic puts the 
final touches on his training. There in one 
large building called Independence Hall is 
a complete make-believe world for the 
disabled. Walking surfaces, such as peb- 
ble, gravel, and tile, help the crippled vet- 
eran to develop a keen sense of position. 
There are ramps, stairs and chairs, church 
pews, dummy busses and streetcars, and 
streets with stop lights. 

When he finishes his training, a re- 
habilitation “steering committee” tries to 
find him a job or to put him in job train- 
ing. Employers say that paraplegics have 
less absenteeism than most workers, and 
very little illness. 

‘Paraplegic Health: The psychiatric 
condition of the paraplegics is surprisingly 
good. An Army study recently released 
revealed that only 15 per cent were 
“strongly depressed,” while 12 per cent 
were “indifferent to recovery.” Three per 
cent were hopeless and would never try to 
walk. But at least 70 per cent had achieved 
“good psychological adjustment.” Of the 
1,578 paraplegics now under VA care, only 
83 are in neuropsychiatric hospitals. 

Paraplegics do better when kept to- 
gether in wards than when put in separate 
rooms. Their loudest gripe is against the 
so-called “acid-ash” diet. To prevent kid- 
ney stones and gallstones, their food must 
have a low alkaline content. This rules out 
potatoes, milk, fresh tomatoes, and fresh 











Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


This ex-flier relearns to walk 














YOUNG Announces... 
New, Circular 


“VERTIFLOW” 


UNIT HEATER 





*"Vertiflow’® 
Unit Heater 
with ‘‘Aerojet*® 
Nozzle Diffuser. 


How to get Effective Heating 
from High Ceiling Installations 


Increased airflow and lower final air 
temperatures of the new, circular 
“Vertiflow”’ Unit Heater make it possi- 
ble to heat floor areas from greater 
heights... thereby providing greater 
heating efficiency with fewer units. The 
new, Young heating element provides 
correct final air temperatures, maintains 
more even heat at thermostat levels, and 
eliminates excessive air buoyancy,which 
causes overheated air to rise before 
reaching floor areas. An added bonus 
is the patent-applied-for, pzotective 
motor cooling principle, illustrated 
below.Coupon brings Catalog No.2648. 





“VERTIFLOW” by Young 
Offers Protective Motor Cooling 

















When motor is off, radiant heat from 
core rises, creates “chimney” effect, 
protects motor from “baking” by draw- 
ing cooler room air upward through 
stack (indicated by large arrows). 


_ Younc & 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Heating, Cooling and Air Conditioning Products 
Convectors @ Unit heaters ¢ Heating coils ¢ Cool- 
ing coils © Evaporators @ Air conditioning units. 

Automotive and Industrial Products 
Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, radiators ® 
Jacket water coolers ¢ Heat exchangers @ Inter- 
coolers ¢ Condensers @ Evaporating coolers @ Oil 
coolers ¢ Gas coolers © Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units @ Supercharger intercoolers @ 
Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO, 
713 Marquette St., Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A, 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 














YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
713 Marquette St. 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Send me a free copy of your 
‘‘Vertiflow’’ Unit Heater Catalog 
No. 2648. 
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State. 
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There's STY LE NEWS in Topcoats 


Natural tan gabardine will hold top position this 
spring, with covert next. Newest development is 
the emphasis on overplaid designs to contrast 
with the natural shades. Straight or wing tip 
oxfords are ideal with gabardines and coverts. 


hix“g uw 
BY YOUR STYLE SCOUT 





There’s style news in 
RAND shoes! 


STYLE NEWS? You bet! In every type, from 
moccasins to dressups ...in every color from 
antique tans to mahoganies—Rands are making 
style news! And they’re built for solid comfort, 


long wear! See them. You’ll like them—they’re 
a SRAND value* shoe! 


Also Randcraft Shoes for men 


and young men at lower prices “a 







FOR gRAND STYLE 
gRAND COMFORT 
gRAND VALUE 


™ RAN D> 


*sR AND value 


Only choice cuts of fine skins are used 
in Rand Shoes. Upper leathers are care- 
fully mated for texture, color and resist- 
ance to stretch. Sole leathers are cut 
only from the best part of the hide 
to assure better flexibility and wear. 
These operations cost us more, take 
more time, but make Rand Shoes a much 
better shoe value for you. 


«= RANT) =<: 


ALSO RAND JUNIORS FOR BOYS 


MADE BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST SHOEMAKERS 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND « DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE.COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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fruit. But they eat lots of noodles, spa. 
ghetti, rice, and such vegetables as asparg, 
gus, Onions, turnips, and cabbage. 

Doctors discourage the use of alcohol, 
since once a paraplegic starts drinking he 
may not stop. But he can have beer, 

From Dr. A. Ray Dawson, VA assist 

medical director for rehabilitation, Comes 
the prophecy that the present paraplegic 
population—the first: in’ the world—yij 
have a near-normal life expectancy, Hoy. 
ever, these people are particularly Suscepli- 
hle to such ailments as pneumonia, urinary. 
tract infection, kidney ailments, and high 
hlood pressure. Many suffer from malnutr. 
tion in the early stages: others tend to have 
liver diseases. To help cut down these jl. 
nesses, all seven VA paraplegic hospitals 
are engaged in research: 
> Kennedy VA Hospital, Memphis, js 
studying disturbances in blood pressure, 
P Hines VA Hospital, Chicago, is making 
an elaborate neurological study of the para- 
plegic’s: main. organs—stomach, kidneys, 
liver, and heart. 
P At the Van Nuys. Calif... VA_ hospital, 
Dr. Ernest Bors is investigating the para. 
plegie’s sex life. Doctors know that when 
the spinal cord is completely severed, there 
is no hope for normal sex activity. But in 
some of the less seriously affected men, Dr, 
Bors finds that sex power has returned. 
Impotence rather than sterility is the main 
harrier. By carefully recording paraplegic 
sex progress, the VA doctors hope to tum 
up new facts to help the impotent cases, 
In other hospitals, VA rehabilitation ex- 
perts have even suggested the use of 
prosthetic devices. 

A House to Live In: Veteran par 
plegics seek and need no sympathy: they 
scoff at too sentimental offers of help. They 
have cars, gifts from the government. What 
they want most now is a place to live that 
is suitable for men who are paralyzed from 
the waist down. They need ramps instead 
of stairs, bathrooms large enough to enable 
wheel chairs to enter and equipped with 
showers containing seats. They want low 
light switches, low mirrors, and low basins 
under which they can slide their chairs. 

Last year the American Institute of 
Architects drew up a set of house plans to 
cover these features. But a house suitable 
for a paraplegic would cost around $20,000 
today—too much even for the veteran who 
vets the government’s highest pension— 
$360 a month. A bill has been introduced 
in Congress to provide government aid for 
the veterans who are crippled because of 
injury to the spinal cord. 

Given his health, a house, and a job, the 
paraplegic makes few demands. Tf to 
many medals are passed around, he is like- 
ly to mutter that he’d rather have his legs. 
One young paraplegic summed up the get 
eral attitude this way: “We are not help- 
less; don’t let anyone consider us so. We 
want to be known as men who happen te 
be paraplegics; not as paraplegics who once 
were men.” 


ant 


Newsweek, March 22, 1948 
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They wanted Permanent Comfort... 
and got it with SZermopane 


In thousands of commercial installations, management has provided lasting com- 
fort to promote greater employe efficiency. They accomplished this and much more, 


_by installing Thermopane*—the insulating windowpane that makes single 


glazing obsolete. 

Thermopane is composed of two or more panes of glass separated by dehydrated 
air and sealed around the edges with a metal-to-glass bond. It provides year-round insulation 
against heat and cold, assures more accurate control of air-conditioning equipment, 
minimizes roomside condensation on glass, reduces sound transmission and 
chilling downdrafts at windows. Thermopane is particularly valuable in 
multi-storied buildings where storm sash are impractical and 
maintenance of inside comfort is a problem. 

L-O-F. Glass Distributors located in principal cities now stock Thermopane 
in standard sizes. Moreover, users are assured of prompt 
delivery in all sizes. 

Complete information about the world’s most wanted window- 
pane is available upon request. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, 1438 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 

@ Map makers work in comfort 


*EQ in the Corps of Engineers’ Army 
Map Service Building, Dale- 

carlia, Md., in quarters day- 

lighted and insulated with wide 
windows of .Thermopane. Two 
thousand Thermopane units per- 
mit the precise and year-round 
control of humidity required by 
delicate map-making operations. 


ah 


Architects: Porter & Lockie, Washington, D.C. ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Thermopane 
Contractor: John McShain, Inc., Arlington, Va. 
Glass Distributor: Hires Turner Glass Co., 





Washington, D.C. 


LIBBEY* OWENS : FORD 
a Gea, une tn GLASS 

















The Meson Makers 


The University of California convened a 
press conference at Berkeley last week to 
confirm officially the widely rumored news 
that its physicists had succeeded in creat- 
ing the elementary form of matter known 
as the meson (Newsweek, March 8). Dr. 
James B. Fisk. the research director of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which sup- 
ports the Radiation Laboratory at Berke- 
ley. was on hand to stress “the 
overwhelming importance” of 
the accomplishment. And Dr. 

Ernest O. Lawrence, director 

of the laboratory and winner 

of the Nobel Prize for his in- 

vention of the cyclotron which 
accomplished the meson mak- 

ing, called it “the 
nificant event in fundamental 
nuclear studies since the dis- 
covery of nuclear fission.” 

It took the most gigantic 
model of Lawrence’s machine, 
a 4.000-ton structure of steel, 
copper, and glass shielded 
thick concrete and housed in 
its own hilltop building, 
built at a cost of over $1,500,- 
000, to evoke into existence a 
bit of matter so small that 100 
trillion trillion of them would 
be needed to weigh an ounce. 
The cyclotron did this by 
taking other substances of 
about the same size range— 
alpha particles and protons—and making 
them collide so violently that mesons 
sprang into a brief life out of the debris. 

Headlines could properly say that this 
was the creation of matter from energy, 
and thus the opposite of what happens in 
an atom-bomb explosion. But that didn’t 
mean that any solid chunk of stuff had 
been created. The ghostlike mesons could 
be “seen” only by the trails they left on 
photographic film, just as an elusive jungle 
beast might be known only by its foot- 
prints. Nor had the creation any immediate 
practical application, military or other- 
wise. What the mesons offered was an im- 
portant new method of studying the funda- 
mental nature of matter and energy 
the way the physical universe works. 

Proof that mesons were being made in 
the cyclotron was obtained by two of the 
younger scientists at Berkeley—Dr. Eu- 
gene Gardner. 35-year-old Oak Ridge vet- 
eran, and Dr. Cesare Mansueto Giulio 
Lattes, a 23-vear-old physicist from Sao 
Paulo. Brazil. who had learned the most 
advanced techniques of recording mesons 
while. working with a cosmic-ray research 
group at Bristol. England. 

Power Plus: But the accomplishment 
was possible only because of the 380,000,- 
000-volt power of the cyclotron. For the re- 
searchers found that mesons began to ap- 
pear when the bombarding particles were 
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speeded up to 300,000,000 volts, and be- 
‘ame much more abundant with every step 
of voltage. 

This dramatically justified the costly 
program of accelerator-building now going 
on at university laboratories all over the 
country. Largely financed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Office of 
Naval Research, many of these machines 
—synchrotrons, synchro-cyclotrons, beta- 
trons, and linear accelerators—are designed 
for 300,000,000 electron volts and up. That 


Men with mesons: Drs. Lattes and Gardner 


means they should be able to create 


mesons, permitting a study in many labo- 
ratories of the binding the 
atom’s nucleus. 


force within 


Fish and Ships 


Salt-water sport fishermen over 40 spend 


hours reminiscing about “the good old 
days when the bays were paved with 
fish.” Veteran commercial fishermen also 
get starry-eyed talking about big catches 
in the past. Invariably, the vounger gen- 
eration in both categories smile wisely and 
agree among themselves to listen politely 
to these hoary myths. 

But government experts and the fishing 
industry. have now confirmed the old 
timers’ stories. They admit there has been 
a drastic decline in commercial fish 
along the North Atlantic coast im recent 
years. Cod, haddock, flounder, and other 
prolific species have been diminishing. 
And a sportsman’s favorite, the tasty and 
fighting bluefish, has ———— com- 
pletely from many coastal area 
the last ten vears. 

Fishermen have advanced several rea- 
sons for the decrease in the underwater 
population, among them pollution of bays 
and rivers, the eel-grass blight which de- 
stroyed the natural food and cover for 
growing fish in shallow bays, wasteful 


‘catches 


during 


commercial fishing (the sportsmen say), 
and the mysterious plague which litter 
Florida beaches with tons of dead fish last 
summer (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 18, 1947) , 

To look into these and other possible. 
explanations for the fishing decline, two 
scientific projects have heen launched 
This week the Albatross IIT, new floating 
research laboratory of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. js being com. 
missioned in Boston for an intensive study 
of the New England fishing banks. And’ 
off the North Carolina coast, the schooner. 
Reliance is making a detailed chart of the’ 
sea bottom and a biolegical survey of ‘the: 
waters m that area. 

Counting Fins: Both. ships ued 
equipped with new electronic devices] 
some of them developed durmg the war, 
to find underwater mines and subma- 
rines. The Albatross TIE is the prewar | 
General Seafoods, Inc... trawler Harvard, 
During the war it was in the Coast Guard 
As a floating it’ will carry: 
seven scientists and a crew of eighteen, 
Its equipment will include a Loran re) 
ceiver to locate positions by radio signals, 
a recording depth finder, submarine cam” 
era, a bathythermograph (for recording! 
temperature changes at various depths), 
and a fine-meshed silk net for collecting | 
fish eggs and baby fish. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by the 
Albatross will be a census of the fish pop] 
ulation of Georges Bank, east of Cape Cod. 
And various types of nets will be tested’ 
in an effort to improve trawling methods. 
Government scientists report that millions 
of voung fish are killed annually when 
they are crushed by the weight of heavier 
fish in the net, or, just as human divers 
get the they die when they are 
hauled up too quickly from great depths. 
It is estimated that 17,000,000 baby had- 
dock were destroyed in’ this way on 
Georges Bank in 1947. Had it been pos 
sible for them to escape from the nets and] 
to remain uncaught for another summer, 
they would have gained 30,000,000 pounds, 
worth $3,000,000 at current prices. 

Shrimp Sortie: The North Carolina | 
expedition is part of a fisheries resources” 
survey by the Institute for Fisheries Re 
search of the University of North Caro: 
lina, in cooperation with the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic ‘Institution and the Office’ 
of Naval Research. Its specific objective’ 
is to explain the appearance and disap 
pearance of shrimp in coastal waters. The) 
scientists will try to discover how the? 
larva of the shrimp vets into coastal Wa 
ters after it is carried north in the Gulf7 
Stream. Extensive studies will be made off 
the ocean bottom of the entire area, and 
the salinity and nutrient chemicals in the’ 
water will be tested. A_ similar survey” 
made off the Louisiana coast led to the 
discovery of a new offshore ground, whidt) 
is now extensively fished. 

In addition to being an important item 
in fish stores and restaurants, the shrimp” 
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@ you so much on a Disc... 


AUDGGR APH 


SOUNDWRITER 


THE NEW AUDOGRAPH Can 
help you get more work 
done faster, easier, and 

more economically — not because of any 
one particular feature — but because of 
multiple features combined to give you 
superb performance. 

For instance, the vinylite plastic Flexo- 
graph discs on which your dictation is re- 
corded are paper-thin, but virtually in- 
destructible. They can be transcribed, 
auditioned, filed for future reference, or 
mailed as easily and economically as a 
letter. But in addition, with auDOGRAPH’S 

| exclusive, patented CLS* method of re- 

‘liions “ “ ' cording, you can dictate for a full hour — over 

when inn _ . 14000 words — on one 81% inch disc, with 

uniform reproduction throughout the en- 
tire surface of the record. Only the aupo- 
GRAPH incorporates this feature — uo other 
dictation instrument can give you so much on 
one disc. 

The new aupoGrapu operates by simple 
fingertip control. It is light, small (934 x 

voli ' et | eet vee! 7 914 x 614 ins.), rugged and portable. In 

Ur ces aM ae fact, amazingly superior in so many ways 

you'll be wise to know more before de- 

ciding on any dictation system. Have your 
secretary send in the coupon for free booklet now! 


*Unlike old-fashioned turntable recor- 
ding, the AUDOGRAPH plastic Flexo- 
graph Disc passes under the embossing 
jewel at a CONSTANT LINEAR 
SURFACE speed, CLS. 


FILLITIN! TEAR IT OUT! MAIL IT IN TODAY! 


A PRODUCT OF 


RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DITMARS, Pres.- 16 ARBOR ST. HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 
Makers of Communications Equipment since 1891 
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Miller Fluorescent Troffer Lighting Systems 
not only give good light— they make lighting 
an integral part of the architecture. They 
can be installed in stores, schools, offices, 
factories to form ceiling patterns desired... 
CEILINGS UNLIMITED. 


Miller Lighting Service is all-inclusive. It 







0 Foot Candlers (Continuous 
scent Lighting Systems) have 
lished as standard for general 
factory lighting. And Miller incandescent 
and mercury vapor reflector equipment has 
broad factory and. commercial application. 
Miller field engineers and distributors, 
conveniently located, are at your call. 

















Installation simplified by Miller Ceiling Fur- 
ring Hanger (patented). Continuous wire- 
way cuts wiring, fitting costs. Units Bonder- 
ized, resist rust. Accessible parts—easy service. 


rode Mark ; | 
| 
N 


THE MINJ@F COMPANY 


MERIDE CONNECTICUT 
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is a choice morsel in the diet of nearly all 
species of salt-water game and food fish. 
Hence its presence—or absence—off North 
Carolina might have an important bear- 
ing on the fish population farther north. 


It Wasn’t the Apple 

Nobody thought of such a thing as 
gravity until a falling apple knocked the 
idea into Isaac Newton’s head. That’s a 
well-known “fact”—only it isn’t true. In 
1600, 42 years before Newton was born, 
Queen Elizabeth’s personal physician, Wil- 
liam Gilbert, published the theory that the 
earth attracts the moon like a magnet. 
Soon afterward Johannes Kepler, whose 
rules of planetary motion formed the basis 
for Newton’s theories. wrote about “a 
mutual affection between bodies, tending 
toward union or conjunction, and similar 
in kind to magnetism.” Newton went on, 
and most brilliantly, from there. 

This is the kind of authentic history 
presented in “The Growth of Physical Sci- 
ence,”* a survey of astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics from the an- 
cient Babylonians to modern times. Just 
published in America, it was the last work 
of Sir James Jeans, the British astron- 
omer and author, who died in 1946. His 
own work as an astronomer and mathe- 
matical physicist was important, but he 
will be best remembered as the writer of 
such famous books for laymen as “The 
Universe Around Us,” “The Stars in Their 
Courses,” and “Through Space and Time.” 

Sameness: Jeans’s earlier books gave 
a vivid idea of what science has discovered. 
This volume tells how the great discoveries 
were made. The emphasis is on gradual 
growth rather than sudden inspiration. 
Jeans did not set out to debunk Newton 
or any other historical personality. Instead, 
he makes Newton seem greater with a 
more sophisticated apple story. What New- 
ton showed was that the falling apple and 
the revolving moon were responding to the 
same force, and that the two effects could 
be calculated in the same way. 

A book like “The Growth of Physical 
Science” fills a need. Such educators as 
Conant of Harvard have recently stressed 
the idea of using history to communicate 
the research spirit to the non-scientist. But 
most books that try to do this are either 
romantically exuberant, with a lack of 
solid fact, or too heavily weighed with 
names, dates, footnotes, and the other signs 
of library scholarship. 

Jeans neither browbeats the reader nor 
talks down to him. He steers a pleasant, 
colorful course through the centuries of 
scientific Readers will get a 
better insight into how man arrived at his 
present awe-inspiring knowledge of the 
universe, and, quite painlessly, will also 
pick up a good deal of that knowledge 
along the way. 
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CALL WABASH 


To speed your freight to 
the four corners or the cen- 
ter of the United States, 
ship the direct way... via 
Wabash ...to and through 
the “Heart of America.” 


Between East and West, the 
strategically located Wabash 
“highballs’’ your freight 
with direct-line service from 
Buffalo to Kansas City... 
and Wabash serves North 
and South equally well. Get 
the details of Wabash ser- 
vice. Just phone a Wabash 
Freight Representative. 
There’s one near you! 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


RAILROAD 
7am 























THE GLUE THAT BINDS NOW DRIES IN 


Remember back when gluing wood 
was a sticky job and hours were 
required for the glue to “‘set’’? 

Modern electrical production 
methods have changed that job, too. 
The “‘heatless heat” of high-fre- 
quency radio waves now dries the 
glue and bonds the wood in seconds. 
“Edge-gluing” on a conveyor line 
basis turns waste wood pieces into 
valuable furniture. 

As shown here, for example, 
boards 48” long by 38” wide by 1” 
thick can be made up of 15 or 20 
scrap pieces—and glued in 30 seconds, 
ready for conversion into fine cabi- 
nets. Time and space for storage in 





Westin 


* PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


clamps is done away with—varia- 
tions in clamping pressure and drying 
conditions are eliminated—up to 50 
per cent savings in glue are effected 
—and three semi-skilled men can 
produce what six produced before. 

Westinghouse Radio-Frequency 
Heating offers savings in other fields, 
too. Plywood now can be made to 
almost unlimited thicknesses, timber 
arches are easily fabricated, and 
cabinet or other wood-joining prob- 
lems are handled with ease. 

A complete line of Westinghouse 
Radio-Frequency Equipment for 
both dielectric and induction heat- 
ing is now available. For more in- 


house 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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formation where 


radio-frequency heating can be ap- 


about how and 


plied to your plant, write on your 
letterhead to Westinghouse Electric 


Corp., Dept. N, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. J-85004 





INVESTIGATE! 


Radio-Frequency Heating is just 
one of many new or improved 
electrical techniques for produc- 
ing faster, cheaper, better. 
Westinghouse engineers can 
quickly give you salient facts on 
others applicable to your in- 
dustry, including the following: 
Electric Furnace Brazing 
Resistance Welding 

Infrared Drying 

Electric Drives and Control 


RadioCommunicationsSystems 


Electronic Air Cleaning 
Write or phone your nearest 
Westinghouse office for details. 




















The Walking Mania 


And now it was Link Letters. 

On March 6, some 30,000,000 radio lis- 
teners had heard Ralph Edwards in Holly- 
wood squeal over a phone circuit to Chi- 
cago: “You say—Jack Benny? That's 
RIGHT!” (Newsweek, March 15). On 
Mrs. Florence Hubbard, a 68-year-old 
Chicago department-store checker who 
identified the “Walking Man.” Truth or 
Consequences (Saturday, NBC,  8:30- 
9 p.m. EST) had showered its $22,500 
cornucopia of assorted clothing, household 
appliances, and vehicles. 

But the hope that apparently springs 
eternal among the nation’s estimated 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 contest hobbyists 
took an even greater leap. In a contest be- 
vun March 5 on People Are Funny (Friday. 





Linkletter’s “complete future” 


ABC, 9-9:30 p.m. EST), Edwards’s chief 
rival, Art Linkletter, was now offering what 
he called the first complete prize in radio 
historv—a home, garage, lot. car. and a 
lifetime job in Southern California. 

Chills and Fever: On Edwards’s pro- 
eram the clues had been a riddle, the cause 
the American Heart Association (which 
benefited by $1.500.000 from 2.000.000 
entrants), and the catch why we should 
all support it. in 25 words or less. For 
Linkletter’s offer, the clues were a riddle, 
the cause CARE, relief agency which ships 
food to Europe, and the catch a Link 
Letter—an epistle of hope and encourage- 
ment to a European family. About the 
only difference was that the best letter 
writers of each week had to appear on 
Linkletter’s broadcast to give their guesses, 
right or wrong. To Edwards, who regards 
Linkletter’s whole program as a pale car- 
bon copy of his own, it was not enough 
difference. so Link Letters was causing 
one of radio’s few real feuds. 

The Edwards and Linkletter contests, 
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and a dozen similar air ideas, were also 
causing considerable consternation within 
and without radio circles: For the give- 
away epidemic had now reached feverish- 
ly high dollar values. In newspapers and 
magazines everything from fountain pens 
to soda fountains was available to those 
who liked new, improved, postwar Peachy- 
Weachies in the best 25 words or less. But 
the lushest pickings were those coming 
over the air. 

This week network radio alone is offer- 
ing about $140,000 in prizes ranging from 
Pepper Young’s Family’s $1,000 a year for 
life to the Abbott & Costello kid show’s 
baby white pygmy elephant (no known 
cash value). About the only persons happy 
over the offers are such radio gagsters as 
Henry Morgan, whose contest is to com- 
plete in one word the sentence “I —.” 
(“In case of ties, ties will be awarded.”) 

Although Edwards reputedly paid for 
his own prizes, Radio Daily, industry 
mouthpiece, reported that on most shows 
they were donated by manufacturers in 
exchange for a plug and the manufacturers 
were now “a litthe more demanding about 
the plug they get in return.” And though 
sponsors saw their Hooperatings soar as 
the size of the prizes mounted (the Walk- 
ing Man’s final night topped the top fifteen 
with 31.7), there were indications that 
listeners were switching off sets right after 
the giveaway and before the commercial. 

Pros and Contests: From the re- 
spected John Crosby of The New York 
Herald Tribune to the irascible but equal- 
ly respected William Moyes of The Port- 
land Oregonian, radio columnists were as- 
sailing the idea. Crosby was concerned 
over the mounting avarice of the contest- 
ants. Stanley Anderson of The Cleveland 
Press asked: “Where, in this increasingly 
fantastic picture. does charity end and 
exploitation begin?” Paul Speegle of The 
San Francisco Chronicle warned: “Dish 
nights at the movies defeated their pur- 
pose. Don’t the radio believe in 
signs and portents?” And Moyes for weeks 
has complained that the contests are most- 
ly being won by professionals. 


gents 


For their part, the pros are also com- 
plaining—that today’s contests have 
grown so big, most prizes are being copped 
by amateurs. They voice this plaint in 
Contest Magazine, a 25-cent monthly 
that not only lists all contests (carefully 
catalogued according to size of prize) but 
also has helpful hints both on how to win 
and on ways to remove box tops without 
opening the boxes. 

How many contest winners can be con- 
sidered pros? No one knows. There are cer- 
tainly plenty of entrants serious enough to 
attend schools on how to win, like thai 
run by Charles A. Kraatz of Philadelphia, 
who, in some 3,000 tries, has gathered 
$28,000 in prizes. There are enough regu- 
lars to meet as the National Contesters 
Association in annual convention at Chat- 
tanooga next June. And the NCA has 


many local versions, such as the Fort 
Worth, Texas, group that meets monthly 
to discuss contests, research the answers 
and slant entries properly. . 

One of this circle’s fifteen members is 
Mrs. Ruth Subbie, a 100-time small] prize. 
winner who hit the big time last December 
by guessing Miss Hush was Martha Gra. 
ham on Edwards’s earlier push for the 
March of Dimes. To win her chanee of 
being telephoned, Mrs. Subbie had sent in 
six or eight letters during cach of that 
contest’s seven weeks. The new winner, 
Mrs. Hubbard, claims never to have ep. 
tered any contest before, but she sent in 99 
letters during the nine weeks that the 
man walked. 

Before the Judge: Mrs. Hubbard's 
winning letter was selected by the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp., which, with R, L, 
Polk & Co., judges the bulk of the nation’s 
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... rivals Edwards’s hush-hush 


contests (and will also read the Link 
Letters). About the only variation in 
technique it needed to handle the Edwards 
contest was enlarging its staff to handle 


the record 2,000,000 entries. Working 
around the clock, three shifts of 150 


clerks opened the daily 160,000 letters, re- 
moved the money. blocked out the name 
and address in the upper right-hand corner, 
and passed the entries along to the first 
of four grades of judges. 

The first group threw out letters that 
failed to follow rules. The second and 
third differentiated between good and bad 
letters, while the fourth narrowed the 
field to 100, from which special judges 
selected each week’s three best. With such 
methods Mrs. Henrietta Davis, head of 
Donnelley’s contest division, stoutly main- 
tains: “We don’t find that our winners are 
people who have sent in multiple entries. 

Whether they are or not, what most con- 
cerns radio today is where the contest 
mania will end. That no one knows. But it 
has trapped even Edwards, who started it 
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What’s new that’s not from Willow Run? 7” 


As more and more manufacturers announce their postwar models, 

the compelling influence of Kaiser-Frazer styling becomes increas- 

ingly apparent. The beauty of the KAISER and the FRAZER has popy styuin 

been paid the ultimate compliment —attempted imitation! 
And KAISER-FRAZER engineering has also defied duplication. 

Phenomenal performance with such unexpected economy is still 

unique. K-F chassis construction provides a new distribution of 


mass and load, cradles both seats between the axles—gives a 










“sliding ride’? no other car has equalled! K-F’s combination of 
roominess, roadability and ease of control is still supreme! Your 


dealer can demonstrate a score of other exclusives. 





KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION e WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 


Heor ews lopoe with 
Wendell Noble, 4 times weekly 
over Mutual 





Photograph taken in the great Jordan Marsh 
Company store, which, like hundreds of 
other department stores, uses Moore Busi- 
ness Forms by the millions. Shown below is 
a@ Moore Sales Book, which rules out all 
waste motion and gives all copies needed. 





Moore also makes Speedisets; Continuous 
Forms; Fanfold Forms; Moore Registers and 
Flatpakit Forms; Marginal Punched Forms, 


And to keep things moving at a profit, 
the department store must hold operat- 
ing costs low. Here, Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., steps in, to help slash 
those costs to the bone. 

Every year Moore’s cost-cutting busi- 
ness forms save thousands of hours of 
office work for businesses of every 
kind and size. Merchant, manufacturer, 
jobber, wholesaler—all fight ever-rising 
office overhead with multi-copy forms 
engineered by Moore for speed. 


The Jordan Marsh Company, New 
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England’s largest store, has been using 
Moore business forms for over 60 
years. This modern, busy store elimi- 
nates wasteful copying — and guards 
accuracy—with a sales book that gives 
four copies in one writing. Belk Broth- 
ers Co., in Charlotte, N. C., along with 
260 other Belk’s Department Stores, 
control operations by using 30 different 
Moore forms for speed and economy. 


Let a Moore specialist show you how 
even the smallest business can save. 
Call your local Moore office today. 


Wau. MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Factories in Niagara Falls, Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Denton, Texas; Los Angeles, Emeryville, Calif. 
Sales Offices in over 200 cities from coast to coast. also factories and sales offices across Canada 
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jin radio on the ground scale with the 
413,500 Mr. Hush contest he planned in 
45 as a giveaway gag to end all give- 
aways. For when Linkletter has finished, 
fdwards will start still another shindig, 
jrobably to be called the Laughing Lady. 


Radiocentro Habana 


Although Havana with 33 radio stations 
igsmore than any other city in the world, 
tually 80 per cent of all Cuba’s audience 
;daimed by the island’s two networks, 
RHC and CMAQ, named for the call letters 
if their capital outlets. Totaling thirteen 
transmitters, both broadcast the same pro- 
ams for eighteen hours a day and both 
ie owned by the brothers Mestre—Luis 
jugusto, who runs a big drug business, 











thel, head of Havana’s second largest 
advertising agency, and Goar, who, at 35, 
directs the family radio interests. 

On March 12 CMQ celebrated its fif- 
enth anniversary with ceremonies at- 
tended by President Ramon Grau San 
Martin and guests from all over the West- 
en Hemisphere. The highlight was dedi- 
cation of a $3,000,000 evidence of the two 
networks’ growth in five years of Mestre 
ownership—Radiocentro. This hot-weather 
Rockefeller Center consists of an office 
building, a 1,650-seat movie theater, and 
an eleven-studio radio building. 

Imported Ideas: Far superior to any 
other Cuban radio facilities, Goar Mestre’s 
contribution to Havana’s skyline is, how- 
eer, less likely to be remembered than 
his influence on Cuban radio. When he 
took over in 1943, daytime broadcasts had 
almost no pull, and the five-minute com- 
mercials that ended every program tallied 
up to almost eight hours a day. 

Now daytime programs are Cuba’s fa- 
vorite radio fare, since for six days a week 
Mestre provides a North American im- 
portation—the soap opera. With different 
morals and almost nonexistent censorship, 
‘they are clean,” says Mestre, “but there 
is plenty of adultery.” 

Mestre also looked to the north when 
he started simultaneously raising fees and 
cutting the lengths of commercials. Only 
two or three minutes long now, for a daily 
total of two hours and ten minutes, they 
are slated eventually to reach the one- 
minute limit usual in the United States. 

But Cuba evidently likes its commer- 
cals. Six months ago Mestre started a 
new station, Radio Reloj (Radio Clock), 
which for eighteen hours a day broadcasts 
the time every minute on the minute, 
interspersing the blanks with 30 seconds 
of late news and two five-second com- 
mercials. Intended as a service, Radio 
Reloj has turned out to be a popular 
station. Sponsors like the 135 daily men- 
tions they can get for only $58 a week. 
And Havanese, who get up to it at morn- 
ing and retire by it at night, now say “Get 
there Radio Clock time”—meaning “get 
there on the dot.” 
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Lovely 
Jane Froman, 
The First Lady of Song, 

‘ seems present in person witha 
Bendix, the Real Voice of Radio. Hear her 
thrilling voice Sundays on the “Pause that 
Refreshes,” 6:30 P.M., over CBS. 


Visit any Bendix Radio dealer, play 
just three records with exclusive Hush-O- 
Matic . . . listen just five minutes to 
brilliant Bendix FM and AM, and prove 
for yourself that no other instrument at 
any price matches this patrician radio- 
phonograph. 


Bendix Radio, first choice of 

the airlines, protects you when 

you buy as when you fly with 
matchless Aviation Quality. 


~~ 
(BENDIX RADIO) 
: BENDIX RADIO DIVISION OF 
© BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION Baltimore 4, Maryland 


AVIATION CORPORATION 











Dont take chances 


m with ICO 


@ TUMS neutralize excess acid almost instantly — relieve gas and heartburn fast! 
@ TUMS contain no soda. No risk of overalkalizing — and no acid rebound. 
@ TUMS are like candy mints — easy to take. Nothing to mix 


or stir — no water needed! 


Night and day, at home 


or away, always carry * TUMS F 


QUICK RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION 


106¢ Handy Roll 
.. 3-roll package 25¢ 





TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a laxative, use mild, depend- 
able, all-vegetable NR Tablets (Nature’s Remedy). Get a 25¢ box today, 
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Kiplinger and son: The big boss takes over the magazine 


Kiplinger Shakeout 


Willard M. Kiplinger made a fortune out 
of his Washington newsletter, but for more 
than a year his special pet had been his 
adless Kiplinger Magazine (sub-title: The 
Changing Times) for businessmen. 

From the start in January 1947 the mag- 
azine was run by Managing Editor John 
Denson, able and high-strung ex-newsman 
of parts (Washington, New York, Rich- 
mond, and Chicago), former staffer of 
Time. Newsweek, and Fortune. At the 
outset Kiplinger gave Denson a free hand, 
but occasional differences arose between 
the M.E. and the boss’s son, Austin, who 
carried the title of executive editor but sat 
at Denson’s feet. 

As the magazine blossomed, though it 
never made money (current circulation 50,- 
000, including 20,000 “trials’”’) , Kiplinger 
asserted himself more and more. Friction 
grew between him and Denson, and last 
week the peppery managing editor quit. 
Young “Kip” remained as executive editor 
but “Kip” pere was running things. 

Of the departed Denson, Willard Kip- 
linger said: “Awfully good man. I was per- 
sonally sorry to see him go. We differed 
over internal administration.” Beyond 
confirming the differences, Denson wouldn’t 
comment. 


PM at the Precipice 


For almost eight years the staff mem- 
bers of the left-wing and deficit-ridden 
PM lived in the shadow of the ax. Reports 
of crises and possible sales of the New 
York tabloid circulated so frequently they 
drew only yawns. But last week the yawns 
turned to consternation. Employes re- 
porting to work March 12 received notices 
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that said in part: “You are hereby notified 
that your employment with PM will termi- 
nate at the close of business on Friday, 
March 26, 1948.” 

In PM, which he had been bailing out 
ever since he rescued the $1,500,000 ex- 
periment by taking full control a_ few 
months after helping to create it in 1940, 
Marshall Field III had found an expensive 
outlet for his New Deal enthusiasm. In 
November 1946, after pouring about 
$4,500,000 into the 24-pager that was 
more a daily journal of opinion than a 
newspaper, Field made the first overt sign 
that he was awearying—he agreed that 
PM should make an effort at self-support 
by taking ads. 

At the same time, the paper started to 
inch toward the political center editorially: 
For example, it opposed Henry Wallace’s 
third party. But the device to broaden 
the base of readership did not work, nor 
did the ads—those drummed up were off- 
set by the cost of establishing an adver- 
tising department. So PM went even 
deeper into the red. 

Ultimatum: The final push toward the 
brink occurred the morning of March 12 
when Louis Weiss, Field’s New York at- 
torney, called Tom Murphy, executive 
vice president of the New York News- 
paper Guild, and Nate Aleskovsky, PM 
unit chairman, into conference. He told 
them that Field was pulling out of PM 
March 26 and his obligations under the 
Guild contract would thereupon be termi- 
nated.* He added that there was a pro- 
spective purchaser who would continue the 
newspaper under certain conditions. Then 
he introduced a man sitting on his right— 
Clinton D. McKinnon, ex-publisher of 
The San Diego Daily Journal. 





*Field will continue with his Chicago newspaper 
interests. 


———__ 






















At that, McKinnon started Outlinino 
the conditions. To the Newspaper Guili 
they were rough. There would haye to 
be drastic revision of the present contract, 
specifically, the severance clause (thre 
weeks’ pay for each year of service Upon 
either resignation or discharge) and the 
clause permitting unlimited sick |eaye 
with pay. Everybody would be oy 
March 26, and McKinnon would rehire 
from scratch for a probationary three 
months. Within that time he would haye 
full freedom to hire and fire. The entire 
contract would be void, especially ag cop. 
cerned severance upon resignation, until | 
another contract could be negotiated, 

Then McKinnon told the Guild to notify 
him by Monday night (March 15) of 
acceptance of the terms, or “I won't come 
back from San Diego.” 

Discussions this week revealed that 
Field, despite Weiss’s earlier statement, 
will retain financial interest in PM if the 
McKinnon deal goes through. News also 
leaked out that Field had received other 
offers for PM that both matched McKin- 
non’s price-tag and in addition pledged 
respect for the existing contract. The PM 
Guild unit (162 members) late Monday 
evening passed a resolution urging Field 
to consider other offers but stating that it 
was willing to negotiate with McKinnon 
without making concessions in advance. 
From here on in it looked like McKinnon’s 
ball. 

Bidder: Previously hardly known in 
the East, McKinnon had scored consider- 
able success on the West Coast. He built 
a Los Angeles advertising throwaway from 
an idea to a $100,000 corporation. He 
sold that and bought The San Diego 
Progress-Journal, a twice-weekly paper. 

In a few months the 5-foot-+ dynamo 
had converted this into The San Diego 
Daily Journal, which successfully com- 
peted with the Copley newspaper chain— 9 | 
building up a circulation of 41,500. 

Recently, McKinnon sold the paper for 
a reported $100,000 and announced that 
he was resigning as publisher to run for 
Congress on the Democratic ticket. When 
informed by David Karr, assistant to the 
columnist Drew Pearson, that PM was 
on the block, he weighed the newspaper 
business against politics and came East 
to see Field. 


Little Rock Terror 


When Georgia’s chickens come home to 
roost you can hear the Klux. 

He [Attorney General Tom Clark] prob- 
ably is one of the few men who could 
convince his wife that a fur coat makes 
her look fat. 

No one knows exactly what the Rus 
sians want until they already have it. 





With wisecracks such as these, Hardy 
(Spider) Rowland has been souping up 
the pages of The Arkansas (Little Rock) 


O Newsweek, March 22, 1948 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


STAR 
ano 


TRIBUNE 


Over a brace of double-thick baby 
lamb chops with creamed potatoes, 
inspiration came to Cedric Malcolm 
Adams, columnist of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. 


“Why,” mused the rotund Adams, 
“can’t we save a lot of food for the 
hungry of Europe by cutting down 
the extra groceries of fatties like me 
who eat too much anyway ?”’ 

Next day Cedric issued a challenge 
in his Minneapolis Star column: that 
Upper Midwest chubbies go on a 
14-day medically approved diet to 
see who could shuck off the most 


excess pounds to help conserve scarce 
food for the President’s European 
relief program. The new Battle of 
the Bulge began. 

With double chins up and deter- 
mination high, 22,765 pudgy people 
faithfully followed the Adams diet 
in a frantic fortnight of calorie 
counting and dessert desertion. 
Hotels and restaurants featured 
‘““Cedric Adams Diet Specials.” Let- 
ters requesting information poured 
in by the hundreds from points as 
distant as Texas, Maine, the Pacific 
Northwest. 76 persons in Los Angeles 
started the Adams diet. One man 
lost 16 14 pounds. One 
woman gained six (“I 
followed your diet 
after every meal’’). 

Adams himself lost 

eight pounds. Grand 

total of weight loss 

reported by dieters 

across the country: § 
159,355 pounds. 


When Cedric Adams espouses a 
cause in the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune strange and wonderful 
things happen: pennies by the thou- 
sands roll in to help unfortunates . .. 
houses spring up to shelter the 
blind ...the whole Upper Midwest 
smiles and helps with a will because 
Cedric did the asking. Adams’ “In 
This Corner’”’ is the best-read local 
column in any American metropol- 
itan newspaper, and a colorful 
example of the creative planning and 
friendly leadership which keep the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune the 
best-read newspapers in the great 
region which they serve. 


Minneapolis 
Star zzd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


550,000 SUNDAY - 425,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 

















































IF YOUR BUSINESS NEEDS 
MORE CASH 


than you can get from present sources, 


INVESTIGATE THIS LIBERAL 
LOW-COST PLAN 


Learn how little money costs, how much more you 
can get, and how long you can use it, under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. Send for our book, “A 
Better Way to Finance Your Business.”’ No obligation. 
For your copy, phone or write the nearest Commercial 


Credit Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New 
York 17 # Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 
Portland 5, Ore. . . and other offices in more than 300 cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


0,000 


| and Surplus $80.00 
BALTI MORE 2, MD. 


Capita 
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i, 
Gazette for nearly seven years. His once. 
a-week column long’ since had become 
must reading for Gazette buyers, and de. 
spite all his editors could do Rowlands 
feature stories were fuller of s 
cracks than dry-as-dust news. 
Last week Spider Rowland’s column 
had become a daily (except Monday) 
fixture on The Gazette’s editorial page. 
It was something his readers thought 
should have happened long ago. So di 
Rowland. He wrote: “Perhaps . . . the Old 
Lady finally came out of her trance and 
woke up to the obvious fact that a daily 
stint by me would -go over bigger than 
Kate Smith falling off the Queen Mary 
... Or maybe the whole thing is nothing 
but a scheme to trick subscribers. jnto 


alty wise. 


Arkansas traveler: Spider Rowland 


taking an octasional gander at the edi- 
torial page . . . [or] the natural result of 
all this inflation.” 

Gazette editors had their own reasons 
for the six-a-week assignment: “We de- 
cided to give him the editorial-page spot 
because he is. a born columnist—a man 
who couldn't quote the Bible without 
lapsing into the first person. We also felt 
that, while his unbuttoned style is often 
at variance with the Old Lady's dignity, 
his earthy humor represents something 
typically Arkansan. Besides, since he is as 
addicted to politics as he is to wobble- 
water, we thought he had best have a 
place where his jaundiced views wouldn't 
be confused with ours. And_ finally, we 
recognized a simple truth: Everybody in 
Arkansas reads him.” 

Sharpie: Thirty-nine-year-old Rowland 
is spindly-legged. cocky, and short (5 feel 
4), a welterweight whom Little Rockians 
spot at once by his double-breasted. suits 
—usually brown—loud ties and socks, soft 
felt hat. rakish-angled cigar, and_ light 
camel’s-hair overcoat thrown over bis 
shoulders like a cloak. He knows count 
less Arkansans. from Gov. Ben Laney 
down to bellhops and bookies. 

The Spider has a long string of arrests 


for a variety of such peceadilloes as bet- 


Newsweek 
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ing and booking. Once, when he was 
icked UP with six bookies (he was not 
igoking then), he told the court: I was 

, stranger and you took me in. He once 
refused to appeal a $50 fine for contempt 
{court because, he cracked, “it was an 
honest debt.” } 

Rowland’s prose is pungent with earthy 
mor, sharp satire, and the patois of 
ihe barroom and bookie joint. His readers 
mg since have learned to" translate 
“quail” into pretty girl, “fink into un- 
gupulous pal, “spook” as unreliable per- 
gn, “slug” as a dollar. Anything void, 
1 Rowland’s lingo, is “colder than a six- 
ard poker hand,” and something reason- 
ibly sure is an “eight to five.” 

The conservative Gazette won't take 
jquor advertising, but in its columns Row- 
lnd regales his readers with vivid ac- 
ounts of his drinking bouts with pals. 
He doesn’t drink alone. but once he starts 
he cares little about the quantity. “De- 
pends on who’s paying for it,” he un- 
blushingly tells the world. 

Rowland was born in Sharp County, 
irk, near the hamlet of Hardy (for which 
he is named). He was orphaned at 16. 
Thereafter he knocked about the United 
States and Mexico, hustled Mexican la- 
borers across the border into Texas, ran 
assorted gambling joints and night clubs, 
aid even occasionally stooped to doing 
some honest labor. 

In August 1941 the Spider wandered 
into Rockland, Maine, intent on buying 
asummer resort. He met reporters who 
told him that Winston Churchill and the 
late President Roosevelt were offshore on 
a warship signing the Atlantic Charter. 
Rowland’s slapstick account of the event 
von him a job with The Gazette. 

On Pearl Harbor day, Rowland was 
shot five times in a barroom brawl. Dur- 
ing the war, when he served in the Army 
Transport Service, the columnist drew 
raps from the Army for his fun-poking 
accounts of life amid convoys. 
Candidate: Rowland considers himself 
a political sage. (He is credited in Arkan- 
sas with masterminding the veterans’ tick- 
et which ousted Mayor Leo P. McLaugh- 
lin and his machine in Hot Springs). 
Asa rib of the current scene, the waggish 
reporter recently sent up helium-filled 
trial balloons (with straw ballots at- 
tached) in his own behalf. Answers came 
from several surrounding states but none 
fom Arkansas. Nevertheless, he  an- 
nounced himself a candidate for governor, 
started blistering his foes, and promised 
the best jobs to his friends. 

Then the Spider signed the state’s re- 
quired corrupt practices pledge, lined up 
with both Truman and anti-Truman Dem- 
ocrats, and promised to battle against 
sending Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner 
money to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee—“if assured,” he added, “that it will 
be donated to some worth-while project 
such as, say, my campaign fund.” 


March 22, 1948 
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Noise is being banished here. 
The new ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone® will speed up 
work and cut down errors. 


Cushiontone quiets office noise. 
Instead of banging and clatter- 
ing, work hums and _ purrs. 
Everybody feels fresher, more 
fit. Everybody gets more 
done. Cushiontone is quickly 
installed and soon pays for 
itself in increased efficiency. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
perforated fiberboard with 
484 deep holes in every 12” 
square. It can be cleaned and 
repainted again and again 
without loss of acoustical effi- 
ciency. Ask your Armstrong 















































TOMORROW THIS OFFICE 
WILL BE MORE EFFICIENT 


contractor for an estimate on 
your own office. You'll be 
pleasantly surprised. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Acoustical Department, 4803 
Ruby Street, 


Lancaster, Penna. 





ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Atmsteang’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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ls difficult to divide the seasons at 
Sun Valley, America’s favorite year 
round playground. 


Imagine, if you can, skiing as late as 
July at nearby Boulder Basin. And on 
the same day enjoying fishing or other 
summer sports activities such as swim- 
ming...golf...tennis or ice skating on 
an artificial outdoor rink. You'll find 
them all in the healthful, scenic setting 
of Idaho’s Sawtooth Mountains. 


For further information or reservations, write to 
W. P. Rogers, General Manager, Sun Valley, 
Idaho, or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 1208, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


ELLEN OT a, 
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Married: JANE Froman, 30, singer, and 
Joun Curtis Burn, 33, Pan Ametica 
Airways pilot who saved her from drow, 
ing after a Lisbon air crash in 1949: in 
Miami, March 12. Miss Froman swung to 
the altar on crutches to the strains of the 
Lohengrin wedding march, then discarded 
them to stand unaided for the ceremony 
The “something new” she wore was a tiny 
brace on her right leg. 






Arrived: Ex-King Micuacr of Rumania 
26, accompanied by his mother, EX-Quepy 
Heven, 51: on the Queen Elizabeth, jn 
New York, March 10. The dimpled, blye. 
eyed youth, who looks more like a college 
boy than a monarch, spent the week jp 
New York shopping for a new car, looking 
over a motor-boat exhibit. inspecting a 
Douglas DC-6, setting his name in type in 
The Herald Tribune’s composing room, 
being “mugged” for the police rogues 
gallery, piloting a Beechcraft Bonanza, 
and receiving a bid from producer Hunt 
Stromberg Jr. to teach comedian Wille 
Howard how to enact the role of a de. 
posed king. His opinion: “Under the pres- 
ent circumstances, there is nothing short 
of war to free my country from Com- 
munism.” 
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Died: Emiry P. Bissex1, 86, social work. | 
er and magazine writer, who in 1907 origi- d 
nated the Christmas-seal drive to fight 
tuberculosis; in Wilmington, Del., March 8. 
> Mrs. Joseputne De Morr Rosisoy, 
over 80, queen of circus equestriennes; in 
Hollis, L.I., March 8. As Josie De Mott, 
she was the first woman to do a back 
somersault on a moving horse, and per- 
formed the unique stunt of retiring from 
the circus and then making a comeback 
fifteen years later. At about 75, she did 
shoulder stands on a white horse in Bilh 
Rose’s “Jumbo.” 

> Greorce Noster, Counr PLunkert, 9%, 
Irish Republican patriot whose son Joseph 
was executed after the Easter Rebellion 
of 1916; in Dublin, March 12. An authority 
on Irish and Italian art, he served a 
Eamon De Valera’s Fine Arts Minister. 

> Princess HeLeNA Victoria, 77, Ul 
married granddaughter of Queen Victoria 
and cousin of King George VI; in London, 
March 13. In her youth, she helped destroy 
Victorian conventionality by going to dog 
races, learning to tango and fox trot, wear- 
ing colorful clothes, and being publicly 
outspoken with an unregal candor. 


annals 





Suicide: Jan Masaryk, 61, Foreign Mi- 
ister of Czechoslovakia: in Prague, Mare 
10 (see page 36). 





Killed: Mrs. F. Scorr Frrzcerav, £. 
widow of the author and herself a novelit 
and short-story writer; in Asheville, N.C: 
March 11, along with eight other womel 
patients when the Highland Hospital fo 
Nervous Disorders was gutted by fire. 


Newsweek, March 22, 1948 
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‘JEEP "WHE vel RUCKS 





Cut Hauling Costs 


Powered by the War-Proved 
Willys-Overland ‘Jeep’ Engine 


TWO GREAT LINES —2-wheel-drive “Jeep” Trucks 
(4700-5300 lbs. GVW) are built for long service 
and low operating costs for medium-duty hauling. 
4-wheel-drive “Jeep” Trucks (5300 lbs. GVW) 
meet a real need for a low-weight vehicle with all- 
wheel traction to get through mud, climb steep 
grades and operate off the road. 


DESIGNED TO CUT COSTS—Every feature of these 


postwar trucks is designed to lower operating and 
maintenance costs. They are powered by the war- 
proved Willys-Overland “Jeep” Engine, world- 
famous for gas and oil economy, easy repair and 
long service. They are ruggedly built of quality 
materials to stand up. No body frills to add non- 


essential weight and decrease payload. 


FUNCTIONAL BODIES—‘‘jeep” Truck body designs 
not only cut weight but also make maintenance 


and servicing easier. Note the hard-to-damage 


ete 






fenders, which make it simpler to change tires or 


put on chains. Wide hood opens from fender to 
fender, with engine and battery easy to reach. 
Lights are in protected position. 

See the other features of 2- and 4-wheel-drive 
“Jeep” Trucks at Willys-Overland dealers, includ- 
ing the roomy cab, large windshield and windows, 
short turning radius and popular body styles— 
pick-up, canopy, van and platform-stake. 


Jeep Aweks 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


























OUTLOOK: 
Tapering Off 


Former Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy 
is known as a smart business operator. 
He has a shrewd sense of trends and tim- 
ing: when he touches an enterprise it usual- 
ly turns to gold. 

Last week Kennedy, owner of the big 
Chicago Merchandise Mart—which he 
bought for $13,000,000 and which is now 
valued at $80,000,000—laid a finger on the 
pulse of business and found it weak and 
trembly. “Manufacturers, retailers, and 
consumers are all apparently waiting for 
something to happen,” he said. “A definite 
fear psychosis.” 

Only one thing had prevented complete 
collapse of the stock market, said Ken- 
nedy: the SEC rules preventing short sales 
at lower prices. “Without this provision, I 
could ruin the United States with an in- 
vestment of $25,000,000. 

“People in this country have been ex- 
pecting trouble so long that even a minor 
readjustment might easily become a full- 
fledged depression. If everybody becomes 
convinced disaster is ahead, they will have 
talked themselves into it.” 

Kennedy was close to the truth, Since 
the break in farm-commodity prices five 





BUSINESS 








mere flurry, not at all contagious. And if 
prices refused to break—as they did last 
spring when orders dropped—business 
might soon resume a normal stride. 

Manufacturers were holding grimly to 
their quotations. Textile mills had turned 
down tempting bids for cloth a few cents 
under the market. A few woolen mills had 
closed down rather than cut prices. 

The boom had clearly lost its impetus; 
but the only danger of a precipitous drop, 
most felt, lay in fear itself. Major economic 
forces pointed to a gradual tapering off. 
Forces supporting the boom—inventory 
building, industrial expansion, and spend- 
ing of war savings—were losing their 
strength; but there was no violent down- 
draft. 

Back to Normal: Sales of liquor, 
shoes, men’s suits, furs, jewelry, high- 
priced candy, and low-priced dresses were 
off; so were the movie, restaurant, and 
night-club businesses. As production in- 
creased, other markets were swinging back 
to normal. Furniture and _ electrical ap- 
pliances no longer walked out of the stores; 
they had to be sold. But consumer income 
was still at an all-time peak. Smart pro- 
motion was still moving merchandise. And 
heavy industry was booked solid for long 
months ahead: so were the automakers. 

Poor Easter shopping had been a blow 
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Manning. Phoenix Republic & Gazette 


Five weeks after the break businessmen still wonder 


weeks earlier businessmen had been sitting 
on their hands, waiting for a crack in other 
prices. New orders had been held back: 
buying in_ basic-material markets had 
slowed; even the gray market in steel was 
drying up. Advertisers were holding sched- 
ules to a current basis, putting off long- 
range commitments. The critical econo- 
mists thought that with the determination 
of lemmings rushing to the sea, business- 
men were doing their best to encourage 
the depression they feared. 

So far prices had not cracked. Another 
break in grains early last week proved a 


wh?) 


to retailers. Easter was early and_ the 
weather had been bitter. It would take a 
few warm days to learn if the consumer’s 
apparent indifference was really serious. 
Many retailers planned to extend their 
spring promotions beyond the holiday. 
Meanwhile they fretted, watched the cal- 
endar, and held back on further buying. 

In Washington, where a crystal ball is 
standard equipment, some economists still 
worried about further inflation; but most 
said prices were definitely over the hump. 
The common prediction: a high level of 
business activity continuing through 1948. 


ENTERPRISE: 











By the Bootstraps 





Forty-five miles west of Atlanta, Ga, on 
the road to Birmingham, Ala., you come 
to the little town of Bremen. Turn right for 
8 miles and you hit Buchanan, seat ¢ 
Haralson County. 

Two years ago Buchanan had 500 people 
“It was a kind of used-to-be town,” says 
its police chief, C. A. Beam, “a little olf 
dried-up county-seat town.” 

In the center was the county courthoug 
surrounded by the town’s few stores, The 
houses were neat but the paint looked 
tired. The brightest thing in town was the 
iron railing around the courthouse where 
townsfolk sat and passed the time of day. 
Cotton was the area’s best crop but it 
wasn’t doing too well in that hilly part of 
Georgia. Increased use of machinery o 
farms was turning people out of farm jobs, 

Last week Buchanan could count 109 
residents. It had 30 businesses where there 
had been only twelve two years ago. It had 
a new theater (its first), a drugstore, and 
a dry-cleaning plant. In front of the court.’ 
house workmen were repaving the square, 
Nearby. they were building a Baptist 
church. The town now had a sewage-dis- 
posal plant, a new hospital, and a 1947 
fire truck with 3,000 feet of hose. Police 
Chief Beam had an assistant. 

Self-Help, Ine.: Buchanan’s newpros 
perity was not the largess of an outside 
benefactor. That was the most satisfying 
thing about it to Buchanan’s citizens. They 
had reached down and lifted the town by 
its own bootstraps. 

Two veterans, Hardy MceCalman and 
Dave Eaves, returned from the war to find 
Buchanan slowly strangling. Neither vet- 
erans nor graduating high-school seniors 
had much to look forward to. 






























































































































































































McCalman and Eaves called a meeting 
of the town’s dozen businessmen. to talk 
the situation over. Buchanan needed some 
sort of industry. Why not build a good 
little plant and then find a tenant or buyer? 

McCalman’s father, who owns a dry- J to 
goods store; his partner, State Sen. Claude J gh 
Moore; and a hardware merchant named 
Charles Newton put up $4.000 apiece. A 
corporation was formed and began selling JB 
stock. After several town meetings the J A 
kitty reached $35,000. Many gambled their 


total savings. The promoters arranged a 8 
bank loan for the rest. I 

A local contractor drew up plans fora Jt 
one-story, 80- by 200-foot building and con J; 
struction began. 


Hardy McCalman hustled to Atlanta to 
talk to a New York manufacturer of over 9. 
alls about renting the plant. But just when 
McCalman thought he had the deal closed. 
the manufacturer backed out. It was a blue 
day in Buchanan. 

Silver-dollar Shirts: Then McCal- 
man approached the manager of Cluett. 
Peabody’s Arrow Shirt plant in nearby 
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He talked independence in a 21-gun voice 


He was a solemn boy of 12 when he left Scotland 
to go to sea, and the hard-fisted skippers soon 
showed him how tyranny tastes. John Paul Jones 
never liked that taste. 


But he was spunky and quick, and he got ahead. 
Apprentice, mate, captain, owner. John Paul Jones 
got ahead ... but there was something else he wanted. 


He found it in America in 1775. They had an idea 
there called independence. They’d written it down 
in sweet, clean words in a Declaration for the king. 
But the king couldn’t seem to get it...and 

John Paul Jones knew he’d found his natural job. 


He got an old ship and went out to explain American 
independence with the iron eloquence of a 
man-o’-war’s guns. He mustered his own crews, 
paid them with his own money, poured his health 
and strength into it, and was old at 4o. But always his 
guns kept talking independence, and we know 

now that they argued well. 


Our independence talks in many voices. Sometimes 
with the growl of guns. Always with the click of 
voting machines. Often with the quiet rustle of 

a pen signing an insurance policy. That, too, 

is the sound of an American talking independence. 
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_ Women never buy a product 
for itself. They buy a 
“mental picture”’ of 
what it will do for them, 
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The vivid ‘‘mental 
pictures” of better living 
inspired by McCall’s editors 
are helping make over the 
homes of America. Every 
month, women in more than J vest 
3,606,000 homes are inspired }*" 
by these ‘‘mental pictures.” 0 
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Advertising in 
McCall’s—with its Three: ]" 
Magazines-In-One make-up J] wu 
—gives you an ideal oppor: 
tunity to match your product |. 
story to women’s moods and 
fit your brand name into their 
mental buying pictures. 


ADVERTISING REALLY MOVES INTO ACTION OFF THE PAGES OF McCALL’S ! 
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Bremen. Was Cluett, Peabody interested 
in expanding operations in that area? 
(luett, Peabody was. Officials looked the 
jtuation over, but asked skeptically about 
bor. Where would 200 workers come from 
ina town of 500? 

The promoters sent out penny postcards 
to the Buchanan countryside. Within two 
(ays they had pledges of more than 200 
workers. Cluett, Peabody & Co. leased the 
plant and took over. Shortly afterward it 
bought the plant for $68,000, the original 
cost, returning the townspeople their in- 
vestment. Buchanan had what it wanted: 
a new $300,000 annual payroll. That 
brought other businesses. 

On Friday, March 5, Buchanan cele- 
brated the first anniversary of its new 
plant. Thirty-four Cluett, Peabody execu- 
tives turned up for open house at the plant 
and they distributed the $6,200 weekly 
payroll in silver dollars. Buchanan’s citi- 
mns watched the silver flow spread 
throughout its stores. “Man,” said one vet- 
eran contentedly, “we’ve got some money 
to spend and somewhere to spend it.” 


COTTON: 


Profit From Drought 


What Detroit is to the automobile indus- 
try, the San Joaquin Valley is to California 
agriculture. And in value of its farm prod- 
ucts California usually leads the nation.* 

Last week the broad 250-mile-long val- 
ley, which suns itself behind California’s 
coastal range, was suffering from its worst 
drought in years. Yet even adversity 
seemed likely to bring new honors to the 
famous valley. For thousands of its smooth, 
level acres which once grew grain, alfalfa, 





“In 1947, high corn prices put Iowa on top, 
$2,369,000,000 to $2,145,000,000. 
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Dry San Joaquin fields are harrowed for cotton 
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James Sawders— Combine 






or truck crops were being disked and har- 
rowed for cotton, which requires less water. 
California already ranks fifth in production 
of the South’s traditional crop. This year it 
may move up to third. 

Last vear California planted 534,000 
acres in cotton; now farmers predict there 
will be a 30 per cent jump. 

Because cotton is cross-pollinated, only 
one variety of cotton, acala, is permitted 
in the valley. United States cotton experi- 
ment-station scientists have developed a 
superior strain, acala 442, which most 
farmers will plant this year. Its fibers have 
excellent spinning quality and_ tensile 
strength. 

Bolls carried high on the plant, smooth 
leaves, and less fuzzy seed make acala 442 
excellent for farmers using machine pick- 
ers. They find the huge, flat fields of the 
valley ideal for the big machines, which cut 
their picking costs to $9 to $15 a bale com- 
pared with $40 to $45 a bale for hand pick- 
ing. Tractors and picking attachments 
costing over $8,000 have paid for them- 
selves in less than two harvests. 

Textile Mills Wanted: Last year 
farmers picked 5 per cent of the valley crop 
by machine; only about 1 per cent was 
machine picked in the rest of the country. 
This year, if equipment is available, ma- 
chines will harvest 15 per cent of the San 
Joaquin crop. 

Because of acala 442 and ideal growing 
conditions, farmers in the valley average 
682 pounds of lint per acre. This is the 
highest yield in the nation, 2.6 times the 
national average. 

High yields and excellent conditions for 
mechanical picking lead San Joaquin farm- 
ers to believe they may be able to make 
money from cotton long after declining 
prices have made it a losing proposition for 
other growers. What they want next are 
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This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
| your copy now—then follow the daily 
| “New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
— 78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
now—keep track of new profit sources. 
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53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
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Pink sands and blue sea... 
bright flowers and white 
roofs . . . billowing sails 
and rolling fairways 
everything under the sun 
is better in Bermuda. You'd 
wish that the serene and 
golden days would go on 
forever... if it weren't for 
the fragrant, moonlit nights 
in Bermuda. 


HORSESHOE BEACH 


EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN= 


Coat of Arms 


FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write 

The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda 

or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. In planning your trip to Bermuda, 

your Travel Agent will give you experienced help and complete service—at no cost to you. 














HARTER BUILDS 
FINE CHAIRS 


Ask three questions waen you buy fine 
office chairs. Are they comfortable? 
Are they attractive in appearance? Are 
, they built to stand hard wear? Harter 
chairs give full satisfaction on all three 
counts. They are comfortable, luxuriously 
so. They are beautiful—in design, 
upholstery, and finish. They are built to 
last, for years of trouble-free service. See 
the different models for all office workers 
at your Harter dealer’s. Write us for 
illustrated literature. Harter Corporation, 
303 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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textile mills -o turn California cotton j into 
cloth for Hollywood and San Frangigs 
earment manufacturers. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Autos: President Preston  Tucke 
showed his first assembly-line model to 
1.647 stockholders at the Tucker Corps 
first annual meeting. By midsummer, he 
promised, Tucker cars would be pouring 
off the line at three-minute intervals, 

Travel: The British Government rp. 
ported’ that Americans spent $37,000,000 
in the British Isles last year. This was more 
money than the British received from tex. 
tiles (their leading export) or beverages, 
including Scotch whisky, sold in the 
United States. 

Oil: The Arabian American Oil Co. an. 
nounced that it had finished welding the 
first mile of its 1,075-mile pipeline from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, 
Construction gangs are laying out the 30- 
inch line at the rate of a mile a day. 

Banks: New York City’s oldest bank, 
the Bank of New York (founded in 178} 
by Alexander Hamilton), decided on a 
merger last week. The bride-to-be is the 
73-year-old Fifth Avenue Bank, oldest one 
in the “uptown” district. 

Earnings: The General Electric Co, 
reported 1947 profits of $95,298,940, more’ 
than double its 1946 earnings of $43,008, 
850 and highest in its 56-year history. 
Profits, President C. E. Wilson said, 
amounted to 7.2 cents per dollar of sales. 

General Motors reported its 1947 sales 
set a peacetime record of nearly $4,000- 
000,000: profits totaled $287,991,373. In 
1946, strikes and material shortages held 
the company’s profits to $87,526,311. 

Prices and Wages: A month ago Lever 
Bros. cut prices 5 per cent on its major 
products. This week President Charles 
Luckman announced wages would be in- 
creased 11 cents an hour for 3,000 workers. 
The new amazing ingredient making these 
moves possible: increased productivity per 
man-hour. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Farmers: Du Pont chemists have’ 
developed a new insect killer that destroys] 
flies, mosquitoes, and other insects faster’ 
than DDT. It is claimed that the insecti | 


cide, “Marlate” methoxychlor, is not dan- 
gerous to domestic anh 
for plants. 
For Dry Cleaners: The Socony-Vact- 
um Oil Co. announces a new dry-clean- 
ing solvent that leaves practically 10 
odor. It- virtually eliminates the need to 
air freshly cleaned garments. 
For Home Owners: Engineers of the 
Dow Chemical Co. have made a magnes- 
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More than 38,000 
GENERAL AMERICAN 


Tank Cars in Service 


AIT 
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Our customers want, and need, more tank cars be- 
cause of increased volume . . . expanded and newly 
acquired plants. General American has built plants... 
stepped up manufacturing facilities . . . and will keep 
on expanding to meet the growing transportation 
needs of our customers. Right now we are building 
as many cars as the supply of materials will permit. 
As more materials are made available, we will con- 
tinue to increase the GATX fleet so that our customers 
can have sufficient economical transportation for all 
bulk liquids. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Buffalo « Cleveland ¢ Dallas « Houston e Los Angeles « New Orleans. 
New York ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Tulsa ¢ Washington 


EXPORT DEPT., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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um rod which prevents rusting in house- 
hold hot-water tanks. Corrosion attacks 
the rod instead of the steel walls. 

For Fishermen: B. F. Gladding & Co. 
of South Otselic, N. Y., are making a sili- 
cone compound that will waterproof a 
trout fly and keep it sitting high and 
dry on the water. One application lasts as 
long as the fly. 


RETAILING: 


Clothing Supermarket 


When the values go up, up, up 
And the prices go down, down, down, 
Robert Hall this season 

Will show you the reason: 

Low overhead, low overhead. 


If Chicagoans were not familiar with 
this jingle, they soon would be. For last 
week Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., fast-grow- 
ing clothing chain, moved into Chicago 
and opened eight huge stores. At the same 
time it contracted for 120 fifteen-minute 
radio shows and 150 one-minute spot an- 
nouncements a week. 

In eight years Robert Hall Clothes and 
Case Clothes, Inc.—both owned by Unit- 
ed Merchants & Manufacturers and iden- 
tical in operation—had climbed to a prom- 
inent spot among the big clothing chains. 
Of the leaders, they were the only ones 
not operating conventional retail stores. 


The new Chicago stores typify the Rob- 
ert Hall plan. Seven are one-story, fac- 
tory-type buildings with glass-brick wall 
sections instead of show windows. For 
the eighth, the chain has taken over the 
second and third floors of an old build- 
ing beside the roaring Wabash Street ele- 
rated. Each is near a shopping center but 
out of the high-rent area. 

No Trimmings: There are no trim- 
mings on a Robert Hall sales floor. Presi- 
dent Louis Ellenberg said: “We've thrown 
out everything they can’t put on their 
backs. Why pay for overhead when you 
‘ran’t wear it?” 

Ellenberg’s stores carry no shirts, ties, 
socks, or stockings, but row on row of 
suits, coats, and dresses on gas-pipe racks. 
The huge sales floor (usually about 12,000 
square feet) holds 10,000 to 15,000 units 
in stock. His prices: men’s suits and top- 
coats, $22.95 to $38.95; women’s dresses 
$4.95 to $13.95; other items, $13.95 to 
$35.95. The walls have a plain coat of 
paint, and at most the whole store has 
five or six chairs. There are no deliveries 
and no credit. 

From the start Ellenberg made up for 
out-of-the-way locations by heavy adver- 
tising, particularly radio jingles. The 
name Case Clothes, in fact, will soon be 
dropped in favor of Robert Hall for all 
of the stores because it registers better 
in singing commercials. 


Last week the 45-year-old Ellenberg 


had 52 clothing supermarkets Scattered 
around the country in nearly every section 
except the West Coast. If radio listeners 
eardrums bore up, he shortly expected to 
have more. 


OIL: 


Promise of Synthetics 


Americans long have been told that some 
day they would run their automobiles an( 
their industries on synthetic fuel. Most of 
them would have been surprised last, week 
to learn how near that day was. 

Practically every major oil company was 
making synthetic products in greater op 
lesser amounts. More than a score of pilot 
plants were perfecting the various phases 
of synthesizing gasoline and Diesel and 
fuel oils. They could already make syn. 
thetic oil products from natural gas, coal 
and oil shale at prices competitive with 
those made from crude oil. Two companies 
—Carthage Hydrocol, Inc.,* and Standard 
Oil of Indiana—had started building large. 
scale plants to synthesize fuels for com. 
mercial sale. 

The key to making synthetic fuels was 
discovered in 1925 when two German 


chemists, Franz Fischer and Hans Tropseh, 





*Carthage Hydrocol is a joint project financed 
by Texas Co., Forest Oil Corp., Niagara Share 
Corp., United Gas Corp., La Gloria Corp., Gulf 
States Oil Co., Stone & Webster, Inc., and the 
Chicago Corp, 


Newsweek Photos by Ed Wergeles 


No show windows, no decorations, no credit, no deliveries; just 10,000 low-priced garments—plus jingles 
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National Mechanized Accounting 


speeds industrial record-keeping! 


These two National machines provide a complete industrial accounting system. 

Some companies can handle their entire accounting, including payroll, on the 

National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine shown in the foreground. Others 

find the National Payroll and Distribution Machine essential for a higher 

production schedule. This handsome brochure presents in de- 


tail the forms and records of a complete 


The cost of keeping industrial records by hand has now reached a point mechanized accounting system for indus- 
: soy : This i ll h ith try, large or small, Ask your local Na- 
where mechanization’s speed is the only answer. This is equally the case wit ‘aieal sepbaneuadiine tox wenn teen eoaie. 
banks, hotels, laundries, hospitals, department stores, and other businesses—for 
the highly specialized needs of each of which National offers an individually 


designed time-and-money-saving National Mechanized Accounting System. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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lalf the fun of seeing Canada is the relax- 
tion of travelling by Canadian National. 
"he Continental Limited offers through-car 
Onvenience Jasper and Vancouver to and 
rom Montreal, Toronto and St. Paul, 
Ainn. To California and anywhere West, 
o New York and anywhere East, travel 
he Canadian National route. 





See Canada by C.N.R. 
We'll tell you where 
—and take you there 


U.S. citizens 


‘Loveliest in the world” is what travellers call exquisite Maligne Lake in Canada’s 
tockies. Jasper National Park and Jasper Park Lodge offer everything— golf, 
















guest-of-honour living in an eye-filling 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 





Steamships to Alaska, Bermuda and the 
West Indies. Airlines. Resort and all- 
year hotels. All are part of Canadian 
National, the “Good Neighbour’ Line 
—largest and most complete transporta- 
tion system in America. Serves all Canada 
with direct services from principal U.S. 
Cities. 


JNATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE [IN CANADA 


need no passport. Consult your nearest Canadian 


National Railways office .. . Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San 
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learned to condense carbon monoxids and 
hydrogen gases into gasoline. But research 
faltered until the second world war hey 
vast natural-gas reserves were discovered 
in this country, P. C. (Dobie) —{Keith. 
chunky Texas-born president of H-dro- 
carbon Research, Inc., quickly worke:! out 
on paper a way to use natural ga: and 
oxygen to synthesize oil products. Would 
oil companies buy the idea? Several would. 
They anted up $1,000,000 to build a pilot 
plant at Olean, N.Y. Keith’s method 
which worked, was dubbed the “hydrocol 
process.” 

Others jumped in. Eger V. Murphree, 
president of the Standard Oil Developinent 
Co. (Jersey Standard’s research division) . 
started a pilot plant at Baton Rouge. La.. 
to make synthetic oils out of oil shale. 
At Montebello, Calif., the Texas Co. built 
a plant which used _ coal the 
material. 

Last year Standard Oil Development 
Co. and the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. joined forces to put up a $1,500,000 ex- 
perimental plant at Library, Pa.. near 
Pittsburgh, to seek improvements on the 


as raw 





Gas from coal: Still experimenta! 


coal-gasification process. It will supply 
facts and figures for a $120,000,000 com- 
mercial plant scheduled to be built within 
a few years. 

Synthetic Start: Last week the ‘ist 
commercial plant was under construction. 
At Brownsville, Texas, Carthage Hydrocol. 
Inc., was pouring the last foundations for 
a $19,000,000 plant to synthesize fuels for 
sale in the competitive market. Using nat- 
ural gas as a raw material, it will turn out 
7,000 barrels of oils plus 150,000 pounds of 
chemicals daily. It is planned to begin pro- 
duction next year. 

Some 800 miles to the north, at Garten 
City, Kans., the Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. (a 


. . *} Ae 
Standard of Indiana subsidiary) was 4/so 
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prepariig to build a commercial synthetics 
plant. Situated atop the ‘great Hugoton 
naturai-gas field, it will have a production 
capacity of 7,000 to 8,000 barrels a day 
plus about 275,000 pounds of chemicals. It 
will probably cost about $80,000,000 and 
should be completed in 1950. 

Meznwhile, Secretary of the Interior 
J. A. Krug was serving as a spur to any 
industry laggards. He was pushing efforts 
to get the government into the synthetic- 
oil business in-a big way and talked of 
buildi:g a $9,000,000,000 industry, capable 


4 


of turning out 2,000,000 barrels of oil a day. 


Significance 

The tight oil situation in this country 
emphzsizes the importance of synthetic 
fuels. il consumption is increasing faster 
than »-roduction. In a few years analysts 
predic! a national deficiency of 2,000,000 
barrels a day. 

As x matter of straight dollar-and-cents 
economics, this shortage would probably 
be made up by increased imports from 
Veneziiela. The new Arabian oil fields, 
meanwhile, could take over the burden of 
supplying Europe. 

But dollar-and-cents economics can be 
scrambled by military expediency. If war 
comes. the United States might well lose 
its Arabian sources, throwing the full bur- 
den of Western Europe and domestic con- 
sumption on United States and Latin 
American output. 

The obstacle to development of a big 
synthetic-oil industry is the tremendous 
investment of capital and materials which 
would be required. The usual oil refinery 
costs about $2,300 per barrel of daily 
capacity. A plant to make oil from shale 
or natural gas runs around $4,500 a barrel. 
An installation to make oil from coal 
might cost as much as $11,000 for each 
barrel of capacity. Oil companies are reluc- 
tant to put this kind of money into facili- 
ties which may rapidly become obsolete as 
researchers develop better methods of 
production. 

Moreover, a headlong plunge into syn- 

thetic production would require drastic 
readjustments in the country’s economy. 
To make 1,000,000 barrels of oil a day from 
coal would require 234,000,000 tons of coal 
a year—more than one-third of last year’s 
total output. It would take 14,000,000 tons 
of scarce steel. To make oil at the same 
rate irom natural gas would consume an 
amount of gas equal to last year’s entire 
production. This gas is now being used to 
heat thousands. of homes and to run vital 
industries. These adjustments could be 
made. industry experts feel, but it would 
take time. 
If inilitary strategy demands more oil 
ina hurry, oilmen say, the quickest and 
cheapest way to get it is greater exploita- 
tion of natural oil reserves. In the mean- 
time. the synthetic industry can be nursed 
alony to a point where it can take over as 
these reserves are exhausted. 
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When you aust... 


% PRODUCE MORE 
% BOOST SALES 
% CUT COSTS 


% REGAIN PROFITS 


Use 
MICRO HONED 
PRECISONIZING 


It’s a quicker, better, lower- 
cost method to regain a 
strong competitive sales 
position. [t cuts total proc- 
essing by one or two oper- 
ations ... cuts total stock 
removal to a minimum... 
automatically controls final 
size . . . standardizes pro- 
duction processing .. . helps 
to standardize costs. 


Time to take steps 


Manufacturers of 
MICROHONING 
MACHINE TOOLS 
HONING TOOLS 
FIXTURES 
ABRASIVES 


MICROMATIC HONE 


CORPORATION 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Los Angeles, Calif.e Houston, Texas e Rockford, Ill. 
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The Cost of “Soaking the Rich” 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


F the Republicans and Democrats in 

Congress were not mainly engaged 
in trying to outmaneuver each other for 
votes, and if they understood the real 
economic situation that confronts them, 
they would be debating an entirely dif- 
ferent measure from the present tax bill. 
They would try to apply the ax first of 
all not to taxes but to expen- 
ditures. If they concluded 
that over-all spending could 
not in fact be substantially 
cut, they would not be plan- 
ning an inflationary slash in 
taxes of $4,800,000,000 to 
$6,500,000,000. 

But they might be consid- 
ering, not how many voters 
could be exempted complete- 
ly from income taxes in order 
to support a short-lived illusion that 
the present enormous tax burden can be 
borne by a minority, but how far ex- 
cessive tax rates on high incomes should 
be reduced to restore incentives to pro- 
duction and investment. For the funds 
that the present income-tax structure 
takes are precisely those that would 
have gone principally into investment— 
that is, into improved machines and 
new factories to provide that increased 
labor productivity which is the only 
permanent and continuous means of 
increasing wages. An even more im- 
portant effect of taking so much of the 
taxpayer’s earnings. in fact, has been 
to diminish or remove the incentives to 
bring such earnings into existence. 


BOUT a year ago in this column 
A (April 7, 1947) I presented a table, 
based on income-tax returns, which 
brought out some striking facts. In the 
period between the three years 1926-28 
and the year 1942, our total national 
income increased 58 per cent. But total 
incomes over $300,000 fell in that period 
by 77 per cent. If individual incomes in 
each group had risen by the same per- 
centage as the national income, total 
incomes over $300,000 ‘would have risen 
by a much greater percentage (because 
all incomes previously above $190,000 
would in 1942 have been counted among 
incomes over $300,000). Yet even if the 
aggregate of such $300,000 incomes had 
simply risen in proportion to the whole 
national income, the total of such in- 
comes in 1942 would have been seven 
times greater than it actually was. 


The top rate applicable to incomes 
over $300,000 in 1926-28 was 25 per 
cent. The top rate in 1942 was 88 
per cent. We are justified in assuming 
that the main cause of the shrinkage in 
incomes over $300,000 was precisely 
this increase in the top rates. If the 
upper income brackets had continued to 

be taxed at only 25 per ceut, 
and if these incomes had in- 
creased in the aggregate no 
more than the national aver- 
age, the yield to the Treas- 
ury would have been about 
50 per cent greater than it 
actually was at a tax rate 
of 88 per cent. 

In other words, the ex- 
tremely high income-tax rates 
are self-defeating. Few peo- 

ple realize how drastically revenues 
from the high incomes have shrunken. 
Today the combined normal and surtax 
rate (after the 5 per cent reduction) is 
50 per cent on all net income between 
$18,000 and $20,000. Suppose the com- 
bined rate stopped at this level, instead 
of mounting progressively on_ higher 
income brackets to a maximum of 8614 
per cent. What would be the effect on 
total revenues? Calculations furnished 
to me by the Tax Foundation indicate 
that the loss of revenue—if incomes 
above $18,000 remained unaffected— 
would be about $1,095,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1948-49. This would be less 
than 5 per cent of total individual 
income-tax revenues and less than 2% 
per cent of total budget receipts. 

Obviously, however, incomes above 
$18,000 would not remain unaffected by 
such a drastic cut in top-bracket rates. 
Such incomes would expand far beyond 
what they otherwise would be. Treas- 
ury revenues would actually be higlier 
with a top rate of 50 per cent than with 
a top rate of 8614 per cent. 


uT far more important than the c!- 

fect on Treasury revenues would 
be the effect on national welfare. The 
national income would be higher, not 
because the high incomes themselves 
would be larger; but mainly because t/ie 
lower rates would both permit and e::- 
courage high investment. It is this !- 
vestment that would raise national pro- 
duction and real wages. In our efforis 
to soak the present rich we have becn 
soaking the future poor. 
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Formula Behind the 
Body Beautitied 


So many aspects of today’s female beauty come from oil or gas or coal 
chemistry, that the silhouette is recognizable even without the lady in it. 
Plastics, dyes, cosmetics, synthetic rubbers and fabrics. 

Just the oil derivatives alone demand more and more from refineries. 
Into the millions of dollars. And that demands more equipment for getting 
oil and water, fuel and chemicals to the refineries. 

Pumps that won’t go to pieces under boiling oil; giant or midget com- 
pressors; plants to produce oxygen at fantastically low cost—all have 
parts in the dramatic story of oil research. Mammoth drilling rigs and 
recycling plants play lead roles in the world-wide scramble for more oil. 

Dresser Industries furnishes the props for both dramas. Thirteen 
closely integrated Dresser units produce a chain of equipment, from well 
drilling to the petro-chemistry of the body beautified. 


From well to refinery 
for the Oil Industry— 
From source to home appliance 


for the Gas Industry 
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BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 

Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 

DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio 
KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif, 

PAYNE Furnace Co. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp, 
Connersville, Ind. 

SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 

’ STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


















No Peace for Liebman 


Two years ago on March 22 a book was 
published whose author was virtually un- 
known. The man who wrote “Peace of 
Mind” was not listed in Who’s Who in 
America, and his volume was_ presented 
without fanfare. 

As of March 22 this year Dr. Joshua 
Loth Liebman has 38 lines in the new 
Who’s Who, and his name is as well known 
as his book. Since its publication, “Peace 
of Mind” has than 660.000 
copies in seventeen printings. It has been 
on best-seller lists since April 1946. Though 
it dropped as low as fourth in nonfiction 
last December, the religio-philosophical 
volume jumped back to its present first in 
January—a most unusual feat in the book 
world. It has been published in eleven 
foreign editions, including  Japanese- 
Korean, Finnish, and Czech. 

The book has given peace of mind to 
thousands, but it has brought little peace 
to Rabbi Liebman. At Temple Israel in 
Boston ministers to a congrega- 
tion of some 1.400 families, as compared 
with 550 when he came there in 1939. 
From all over the world he receives thou- 
sands of letters a week, which he answers 
with the help of two secretaries. 

At Yom Kippur in September 1946, Dr. 
Liebman preached five one-hour sermons 
in a single day—and promptly lost his 
voice. To restore it an operation was neces- 
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sary, as well as five months of complete 
silence. During the enforced quiet he had 
to turn down 483 speaking engagements. 

Who’s Busy? At 40 Dr. Liebman is a 
dynamo of activity. Up at 7 in the morn- 
ing, he rarely goes to bed before 2 a.m. 
On Tuesday of last week, he spent the 
morning dictating a speech to be given 
Friday at the inauguration ceremonies of 
Hebrew Union College (see page 90). 
(He has such a fabulous memory that 
he never looks at a speech afterward but 
delivers it verbatim several days later.) 
At 2:30 he officiated at a wedding, then 
taught a confirmation class. Consulta- 
tions filled the rest of the afternoon. After 
a dinner meeting. he appeared at 8:15 for 
a speech to the Temple Brotherhood. At 
11, he took a train for Baltimore. 

This Dr. Liebman calls a “fairly inac- 
tive day.” Normally, the short, stocky, 
Reform rabbi would work in lectures at 
Boston University and at Andover-New- 
ton Theological School (Baptist-Congre- 
gationalist) . 

At odd hours, usually late at night, he 
reads voraciously. He is also preparing a 
new book entitled “Hope for Man,” which 
Simon & Schuster expect to publish in 
1949. In “Hope for Man” he will answer 
what he calls the philosophy of “basic 
gloom and pessimism” set forth by Kier- 
kegaard. Kafka, Sartre. and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 

“Comfort Ye*: Dr. Liebman came to 
Temple Israel from rabbinates in Chicago 
and Lafayette. Ind. Born in Hamilton, 
Ohio, he entered high school at 10: at 13, 
before graduation, he simultaneously be- 
gan eight-year rabbinical studies at H.U.C. 
Later he doubled at H.U.C. and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. When he turned 19, 
he began teaching philosophy at the uni- 
versity while taking advanced courses. 
Here he had as a pupil his first cousin, 
Fan Loth, whom he married at 21, two 
vears before his ordination as a rabbi. 

Dr. Liebman was completely psycho- 
analyzed in Chicago ten years ago. which 
led to his interest in combining science and 
religion. In looking over his seventeen- 
year career, he summarizes his reasons for 
writing “Peace of Mind.” “Mine has been 
a rabbinate of trouble,” he says, “of de- 
pression, Hitler’s rise, world crisis, global 
war, the attempted extermination of my 
people. My text has had to be ‘Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people’.”* 


The School and the Church 


For three years, a suit brought in Cham- 
paign, Ill., has been climbing through the 
cours to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Vashti McCollum case, as it 
was called, dealt with the problem whether 
Champaign public schools were rendering 
unto God the‘things which were Caesar’s. 
Mrs. McCollum sued on the constitution- 
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Mrs. McCollum won her ease at last 


ality of a released-time religious program 
held at the school attended by her 10- 
year-old son, James Terry. An avowed 
atheist. Mrs. McCollum insisted that her 
son was embarrassed when all the other 
children received mstruction from  Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish church leaders. 

On March 8 the Supreme Court ruled 
on the McCollum case. In an 8-1 decision, 
the justices declared that the use of tax- 
supported property for religious instrue- 
tion was a violation of the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments. 

The decision left religious leaders and 
educators confused and = puzzled. They 
wondered whether the estimated 2,000,000 
pupils now under some type of released- 
time plan would have to drop it. Or did 
the ruling apply only to those programs 
where the actual school buildings served 
as religious classrooms? In New York 
March 11 the Board of Edueation decided 
that the city’s plan—where children are 
let out of school for religious classes—was 
still constitutional. Minnesota educators, 
who use the same system, came to the 
same conclusion. At Atlanta, Assistant 
Attorney General Claude Shaw did not 
think the Supreme Court had knocked out 
a Georgia law requiring daily Bible read- 
ing in public schools. 

Most churchmen and_ educators felt 
that the whole issue of released time 
would have to be settled in a futur» Su- 
preme Court ruling. Joseph Lewis. »resi- 
dent of the Freethinkers of America, 
planned to use the present decision in 
pending cases. One of these might reach 
the highest court. Meanwhile, Mrs. Me- 
Collum rejoiced. 


Army Sermon Service 


Thirty years old on March 3, the \rmy 
Chaplain School at Carlisle Barracks. Pa., 
is one of the service’s toughest. Most of its 
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students are ministers just entering the 
Army or chaplains with several years’ ex- 
perience who want to brush up. From the 
time they enter the school’s red-brick 
building and stack their gear in the single 
cot-fille dorm, they live under strict mili- 
tary discipline. 

The twelve-week courses cram in every- 
thing from a history of the Army, military 
customs and courtesies (including learning 
the Army’s bugle calls), how to make 
maps, ind Russian Communism to ab- 
normal psychology and lectures on divorce 
and prostitution. 

Sedative Speaking: But the school’s 
most interesting feature is its speech clinic 
for 46 students. The clinie came about 
when, two years ago, the Chaplain School 
launched an inquiry to find why some 
preachers invariably put their congrega- 
tions to sleep. What the instructors found 
was enough to make them shiver in their 
surplices. For although their student chap- 
lains averaged more than twelve years of 
preaching experience in and out of the 
Army, most of them had shockingly poor 
sermon techniques. The school catalogued 
their faults as (1) the oratorical voice, (2) 
the sanctimonious voice, (3) the singsong 
voice, (4) the tired, bored voice, and (5) 
the let’s get-it-over-with voice. Then it 
started the speech clinic to straighten them 
out. 

At first, piqued students almost always 
protest to the clinic’s sprightly director, 
Chaplain R. L. Schock, that they don’t 
need speech study. Without stopping to 
argue, he makes a recording of each chap- 
lain as he reads poetry, the Scriptures, and 
a short sermon. At the same time, the rest 
of the class rates the speaker for “tone,” 
“phrasing,” and “how well he sells the 
goods.” 

When they hear the results, most stu- 
dents beg Schock for training and get 
him to work nights in the recording room. 
After three class criticisms and self-record- 
ings, nearly all show marked improvement. 

Air Ideas: Next, Schock tries to in- 
terest the chaplains in the problems of 
radio preaching. Students are lectured on 
microphone techniques, types of voices 
best suited to radio, and the development 
of a radio personality. 

In addition, they make practice broad- 
casts, study radio procedure, and learn to 
spice ecclesiastical English with radio 
slang. Because the student chaplains rep- 
resent all denominations, the instructors 
make only a few discreet suggestions of 
program content, but they do suggest 
such possibilities as religious-quiz pro- 
grams, round-table discussions, and inter- 
views with church leaders. 

Last week the school’s acting com- 
mandant, Chaplain Arthur. Carl Piepkorn 
(who calls his daughters the four little pop- 
corns) , announced a new wrinkle in sermon 
revamping. The school will soon use tele- 
vision. Then chaplains can see, as well as 
hear, their pulpit mistakes. 
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Their studies never end 


Month in and month out—year in and year out—a group of men 
and women are attending classes to learn new ways to make you 
happier. They are well trained—skilled and proficient in taking 
worries off your mind. Today, for example, they are helping to pro- 
tect the homes of thousands of families, by providing for funds to 
cancel out existing mortgages. 


They are Penn Mutual Underwriters—who can-show you how to 
get more enjoyment out of life today—by providing, at once, for 
many of tomorrow’s uncertainties. They can help you achieve your 
own, personal Independence Plan. 


Plan your independence with the expert guidance 
of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
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f UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Try this NEW Portable 


| ADDING MACHINE 


ON 10-DAY MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


This ADDOMETER 
does more work at 


AMAZING 
lower cost than any VALUE 
other ADDING MA- 


CHINE! Adds, sub- mr¢ 95 
tracts, multiplies quick- . 


ly, accurately; 8-col. 

capacity. Easy to use, 

easy to handle at desk, on the job or at 
home. Over 100,000 in use; praised every- 
where. Yours for only $12.95 WITH 10- 
DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE if not 
fully satisfied. Write for descriptive folder 
or send check or money order TODAY. 


Dept. G-3, Reliable Typewriter & Adding Machine Co. 
| 303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, III. 




























FEET HURT? / 


Quick Relief fromm... 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, $5.00 pair. 


D! Scholls ecaztrs 
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Genius in the Tropics 


by JOHN LARDNER 


r. Eddie Dyer, the mild and pleas- 
M ant manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, was hit on the head by a 
line drive at his training camp in Flor- 
ida the other day and knocked rela- 
tively unconscious. Three or four days 
later Mr. Dyer made a very sensible 
statement to the press about the com- 
ing pennant race in the Na- 
tional League. 

This is directly the re- 
verse of the experience of 
Branch Rickey, the throb- 
bing brain of the Brooklyn 
ball club, who is wintering 
with his athletes in the Do- 
minican Republic. Mr. Rick- 
ey has been hit in the head 
by nothing at all this year, 
except strokes of inspiration. 
Yet his statements on the pennant race 
and everything connected with it make 
even less sense than usual. 

Mr. Rickey has a team which seems 
to be made up, at first glance, of noth- 
ing but outfielders and third basemen. 
Therefore he gets rid of a second base- 
man, name of Stanky, buys more out- 
fielders and third basemen, and from 
time to time announces that he is plan- 
ning to convert some rare piece of mer- 
chandise, like a catcher or pitcher, into 
an outfielder. 

Having acquired the best catcher in 
the minor leagues last year, a col- 
ored player named Campanella, for the 
Dodgers, Mr. Rickey instructs his man- 
ager, Leo Durocher, to try the young 
man in the outfield. 

“T have my reasons for this move,” 
says the Brain, in effect. “Owing to cer- 
tain conditions that have or have not 
transpired, but necessarily with or 
without reservations, it seems altogeth- 
er likely taking one point with another, 
and that also applies to everything 
west of Harrisburg. But will they hit 
left-handed pitching?” 


OME critics have attributed Mr. 
Rickey’s mysticism to the heat of 
the sun in Ciudad Trujillo. The theory 
does not hold water, or even olive oil, 
for Mr. Rickey is wearing a straw hat 
down there that covers his entire brain, 
meaning that it would accommodate 
two war veterans and their families for 
a year if it were a housing project in- 
stead of a jat. 
An American League baseball writer 
—a man who happens to be covering 









the Dodgers for the time being an: js 
new to Mr. Rickey’s ways—broke down 
recently and tried to interpret the 
great man on the basis of one of his 
latest statements. 

“Look at that discovery of mine over 
yonder,” said Mr. Rickey. “He can 
play first. second, third, shortstop. or 
the cutfield.” 

“What is the sense in hay- 
ing men who can play first, 
second, third, shortstop. or 
the outfield?” wrote the 
writer, exasperated. “If the 
Dodgers would get some 
men who can play just one 
position well, they might go 
somewhere.” 

This writer is a striking, 
though pitiful, case of what 
happens to a man who takes Mr. Rick- 
ey’s words seriously and fails to dis- 
tinguish between speech and reality. 
The strait-jacket industry has flourished 
for years on the patronage of clients 
who tried to figure out what Mr. Rickey 
meant by saying this or doing that. I do 
not wish to sound smug, but my advice 
to young men studying Mr. Rickey is 
that they put their fingers in their ears 
and take a look at his bank account. 


HERE is nothing to be gained by 
Risontaadin the Brain or telling 
him how to run his club. What the 
writer from the American League over- 
looked, when he said that the Dodgers 
might go somewhere if they did this 
and that, is that the Dodgers have al- 
ready gone somewhere. So did_ the 
Cardinals, when Mr. Rickey operated 
the team. The Rickey bank roll has 
swelled with every barrage of pure 
Runic speech that its owner has fired 
at the baffled press and public. It is no 


use trying to find the connection he- 


tween rhetoric and results. Just skip it. 

If you were to say, “Mr. Rickey. 
you remind me strongly of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincol::.” 
the great man would purr at you, «s- 
pecially if you saluted when you said 
it. But he would purr in double telk. 
It would get you nowhere. 

My own understanding of recent 
Rickey moves is that he will have 
President Trujillo playing second b::se 
for him this year, while he hims:'!f 
runs the Dominican Republic frein 
Flatbush. However, it all depends «1 
the price of mangoes in Lithuania. 
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BILLIARDS: 


Machine From Argentina 


In Buenos Aires, where he has won the 
three-cushion billiard championship of Ar- 
ventina ‘our times in five years, Ezequiel 
Navarr: is called La Maquina (The Ma- 
chine) . {n the United States, when he came 
here for the first time this winter, Navarra 
didn’t «ve anybody with his pretentious 
nicknar:e. He was quickly dubbed “Zeke” 
by other players and was overlooked by 
experts as a tournament bet. 

One man, however, didn’t pass him by. 
4t the [llinois AC im Chicago late last 
month. a Navarra practice session was 
carefully scouted by Willie Hoppe, the 
world’s champion. Hoppe was looking for 
the fellow who would probably win the 
nations! championship Feb. 27-March 4 
and thereby earn the right to play him 
for the world title. His inspection of Na- 
varra settled the matter: “This young 
man should win the national tournament 
easily. He has all the shots.” 

La Maquina made his shots with a 


International 


Navarra made Hoppe feel tired 


stronz, smooth stroke and seemed almost 
equally good from either his right or his 
left side. He discovered that the billiard 
ball used here was 1/25 of an inch smaller 
and the cushions softer than those in 
Argentina, but he made no complaints. 
Regularly, an infectious good nature 
bubbied through his ignorance of the Eng- 
lish !snguage. By the time he won the 
naticnal championship with his eleventh 
consecutive victory, he had a solid fol- 
lowing of fans. 

Twins at Table: Sartorially, he looked 
like Hoppe’s twin when the nine-block 
worl:i's championship began in Chicago 
Mare: 5. Both wore dark-blue double- 
brea-ted suits, blue bow ties, white shirts, 
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black shoes, and white handkerchiefs in 
their breast pockets. 

But Navarra was only 29 years old, tall 
and slenderly handsome, with a head of 
gleaming black hair and just the right 
touch of jauntiness. He pranced around the 
table when it was his turn and was anxious- 
ly attentive while his opponent played. 
The -gray-haired Hoppe was 60 and he 
moved around with a stocky deliberate- 
ness; between shots he sat down and stared 
at the ceiling. 

The very first day, the upstart Navarra 
accomplished what experts had said wasn’t 
likely to happen: He won a block from the 
master, 53-50. He won the fourth block, 
too, and trailed Hoppe by only 200 to 189 
at that point. By contrast, Willie Mosconi 
at the same time was breezing through to 
a 1350-to-643 victory over Andrew Ponzi 
in defense of his world pocket-billiards 
title. 

Under the pressure that La Maquina ex- 
erted, Hoppe turned out to be still the 
master. He raced through the next three 
games (50-35, 50-29, 50-35) , lost the eighth 
at 58-50, and won the ninth by 50-35 again 
for a final edge of 450 to, 376. 

But after winning the championship for 
the sixth time, Hoppe was convinced that 
it would wind up in Argentina before very 
long: “I’m getting tired, and there’s no- 
body like Navarra in sight.” 


BOXING: 


Return of Mike 


When Promoter Mike Jacobs, fresh from 
his Florida convalescence, slouched into a 
stray chair in the Twentieth Century of- 
fice in New York on March 12, the help 
clustered around him effusively. Since the 
boss had suffered a stroke in December 
1946, things hadn’t gone any too well in 
the boxing empire he built. Some highly 
profitable matches had been snatched away 
from his outfit. Stars had become pretty 
choosy about the matches that were of- 
fered to them. One of the club’s best box- 
office bets, world’s middleweight champion 
Rocky Graziano, was in exile. 

In Madison Square Garden last Friday 
night, for his first show there in fifteen 
months, Jacobs seemed as glad as his help. 
The crowd was more cynical when he was 
introduced; the cheers were liberally laced 
with jeers. The customers also hooted at 
the introduction of Referee Arthur Dono- 
van. 

Both the old ticket hustler and the vet- 
eran referee had heard such demonstrations 
before. But if this one didn’t upset Dono- 
ran, certainly he never did a less im- 
pressive night’s work. In two rounds of 
the fight between Marcel Cerdan, defeated 
only twice in 104 bouts (both times on 
fouls), and Lavern Roach, winner of 24 
out of 25 professional tests, Donovan had 
to handle seven knockdowns, all of them 
against Roach. The second one, in which 
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FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ When strenuous activ- 
ity leaves your muscles 
stiff and sore... help Na- 
ture get them back to nor- 
mal! Rub on Absorbine Jr.! 


What makes those muscles 
shout with pain is often simply 
that they’re famished. Your 
extra effort has burned up 
their nourishment. But rub 

those muscles with famous 
Absorbine Jr. and you help step 
up the local circulation. Then 
fresh blood supplies fresh nour- 
ishment ... those tired muscles 
can relax, pain eases—you'll say: 
“Ah, what relief!” : 
Get Absorbine Jr. today. 
There’s nothing like it! At 
all druggists, $1.25 a long- 
lasting bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Roach tugged Cerdan down with him in 
the second round, got the referee into the 
most inept count in Garden history. 

Muddle: Knockdown Timekeeper Jack 
Watson didn’t think it was a knockdown 
and didn’t start a count, even though 
Cerdan was up and Roach was kneeling. 
Referee Donovan thought a count was 
called for but, as the man in charge of the 
fight, fiddled and gestured at Watson in- 
stead of tolling off the seconds. The con- 
fusion gave Roach an estimated 18 to 22 
seconds of rest he badly needed. 

The last knockdown, in the eighth round, 
was dangerously unnecessary. Cerdan’s 
wildly destructive attack, shifting to the 
head after two rounds of body hooks that 
dug deep into Roach’s surprising recupera- 
tive power, had already clubbed the young- 
ster down three times in that round. When 
he staggered up the third time, Roach was 
a helpless target but Donovan permitted 
one more clubbed right. It spun Roach 
across the ring and left him in a numb 
sprawl on the apron of the ring, and Dono- 
van called a halt. 

Great Day a°Comin’: From a pro- 
moter’s standpoint it was all right. It 
may have damaged his chances of a bigger 
rake-off from a promising but badly over- 
matched kid, but it added to the fierce 
luster of a solid star, Cerdan. And the 
night left no doubt that Promoter Jacobs 
was gradually edging back into the job of 
capitalizing such matters. He announced 
that he would handle next June’s Joe 
Louis-Joe Walcott show himself. 

To the New York boxing commission, 
Jacobs’s club also suggested that a middle- 
weight title tournament be held to get 
around Champion Graziano’s costly exile. 
The hoped-for climax of such a tourna- 
ment: Cerdan vs. Sugar Ray Robinson, 
current world’s welterweight champion. 


BOWLING: 


Thunder in Detroit 


Despite the whirring movie cameras and 
flashing photographers’ bulbs, Mayor Eu- 
gene Van Antwerp made it look easy. 
Formally opening the: 45th annual Ameri- 
can Bowling Congress in Detroit March 
11, the mayor rolled a strike. He should 
have: The pins were tied together with 
string. 

For Detroit, the overturning of the 
ABC’s jumbo-type records seemed to be 
just as easy as the string trick. Already, 
it has set new all-time marks for five- 
man, doubles. and singles entries, drawing 
a field of 36,740 bowlers traveling about 
18,000,000 passenger-miles for the event. 
The prize money, $526,867, more than 
doubles the biggest swag offered previ- 
ously. 

In preparing for the thundermakers, 
Detroit estimated the cost at $300,000 for 
construction of 40 alleys and other facili- 
ties, wages for 350 hired hands, and so on. 
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Return Engagement: Little Robert McElroy’s reaction to the size 
of Joe Louis’s muscles made such a hit recently that he was called 
in to feel Joe Walcott’s last week in Chicago. However awed he may 
have been, only 1,589 fans paid to see Walcott box an exhibition. 


Last week nobody worried about getting 
it back. Spectators and players were ex- 
pected to make a 40 per cent improvement 
on the record 20.000 pounds of hamburg- 
er and roast beef, 2,900 gallons of milk, 
15,000 cases of beer, 7,000 cases of soda, 
and other items consumed at Buffalo in 
1946. Visiting players from as far away as 
Sweden, Alaska, and Hawaii were being 
counted on to spend from $125 to $150 
each while in town. 

For whatever they unpocketed, visitors 
from Charleston, W. Va., got a familiar 
satisfaction. Two years ago, under another 
label, the men on the Dr. Pepper Five 
led the field for ten days with a score of 
2,831. Last week 49-year-old Roy Sween- 
ey and his teammates went out in front 
with 2,896, but freely admitted it was a 
little early to tell. The tournament will 
last 80 days, another record. 


HOCKEY: 


Curtains for Gambling 


He wasn’t big and he didn’t talk or dress 
loudly, but in a bunch of unsophisticated 
hockey players Billy Taylor usually stood 
out. He bought good clothes and had blond 
good looks to go with them. He also had 
the cool eyes of a man who knows the 
angles. 

On a hockey rink his eyes were hawk- 
sharp. In 1939, when he joined the Toronto 
Maple Leafs at the age of 20, he was 
called one of the greatest prospects ever 
produced by Canadian junior hockey, the 
sport’s incubator. He and Lorne Carr and 
Dave Schriner became one of the best for- 
ward lines in-the National Hockey League. 

After a two-year wartime absence, Tay- 
lor still had it. With the straggling Detroit 
Red Wings last season, he put together the 


third-best scoring total in the league (63 
points), was top man in assists (46), and 
set a new one-game record for assists (7). 

Merehant: To supplement his hockey 
pay, Taylor developed several other angles. 
At one time he reportedly owned a pool- 
room. More recently, he opened a sporting- 
goods store in Oshawa, Ont. Last summer 
he even got himself a race horse, Canada’s 
Teddy, which won only $800 in eight starts. 
He also acquired a gambler friend named 
James Tamer, a paroled bank robber 
(Newsweek, March 8). 

Early this season Detroit traded Taylor 
to Boston because he was out of shape. He 
didn’t have the name of a drinker and his 
160-pound, 5-foot-8 body hadn’t puffed up. 
But his work lacked its old sharpness and 
team doctors found him a fit subject for 
vitamin and iron tablets. At Boston he 
didn’t improve and the fans took to booing 
him. 

On Feb. 6 Boston traded Taylor to the 
New York Rangers, but he didn’t become a 
Ranger in anything more than name. They 
saw him only a few times and he didn’t 
mix in then. After he had made two brief 
appearances on the road, the team <octor 
found him to be run down and the Rangers 
decided to give him a good rest. 

The Unsure Thing: If Taylor’: situ- 
ation was serious, it apparently failed to 
take his mind away from angles. Last 
week he was banished from org:nized 
hockey for life. His alleged offense: betting 
$500 that Chicago would beat Joston 
Feb. 18 in a game that Boston won. He is 
supposed to have made the bet on gambler 
Tamer’s information that Boston was bad- 
ly crippled—a tip that Tamer in tum 
allegedly received from Don Gallinger, 22- 
year-old Boston player. Gallinger was 
given an indefinite suspension, pending 
further investigation. 
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Woe in Washington 


If worthy causes could profit by con- 
ests to identify the three little Hushes 
and how they grew (see page 62), the 
National Symphony in Washington was 
ying to try its luck too. Deep in its 
familiar prewar quicksand of financial 
yorries. {he national capital’s own orches- 
ira instif'rted a “Voice of the Symphony” 
contest with “ten wonderful prizes” as 
the come-on. To win, the contestant had 
to identify the voice of “the famous 
daughter of a famous man” (so the Mar- 
garet Truman part was easy). complete 
in 50 words, the statement: “Washington 
should support the National Symphony 
.”—and enclose a contribution. 
For bait, local merchants put up prizes 
which included a 1948 Mercury town se- 
dan (for the winner) , airplane luggage, fur 
coats, and wrist watches (for consolation) . 

Begu:: on Feb. 22 and ended on Feb. 
29. the “Voice” was spot-broadcast over 
Washington stations some 700 times. 
In all, 1.700 letters and essays were 
received before the contest was over. 
Last week the results were = an- 
nounced. The winner: a 26-year-old 
ex-GI, Paul D. Lagomarcino, now a 
lav student at George Washington 
University. 

Jackless Pot: The sad _ part 
about the “Voice of the Symphony” 
contest was its grand total of con- 
tributions: a disappointing $2,600. 
This was a sum hardly calculated to 
excite cheers of joy from the stout- 
hearted who are trying to raise 
$165,000 to carry on the orchestra 
next year. In fact, added to what 
has already been collected, it still 
left the National Symphony 20 per 
cent short of its goal. 

It has always been harder to fi- 
nance Washington’s orchestra than 
most other symphonies. Only twice 
in its seventeen-year existence—in 
1938 and 1940—has it been able to 
meet its annual quota. Now that 
the capital’s wartime population has 
dwindled, the job is harder than 
ever. Competing with the symphony 
this season, for example, were some 60 
major concert attractions, including the 
Boston Symphony and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (eight appearances). With the 
possible exception of Margaret Truman 
and certain benefits, all the artists booked 
into Washington this season have suffered, 
and rival managers are cutting down 
considerably next year. 

: In addition, the symphony had to be- 
gin this season with a deficit of nearly 
$60,000-—830,000 left over from last year 
plus a $28,000 loss from last summer’s 
outdoor Watergate concerts. Knowing that 
the few big givers had already been tapped 
to mect these needs, the National Sym- 
phony Association began its eighteenth 
annual fund-raising campaign on a note 
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of desperation. The money had to be 
raised, the association said, or good-by 
orchestra—at least under the present 
management. 

Hans and Frets: This attitude irri- 
tated a lot of people who felt they had 
been wheedled, coaxed, cajoled, and beat- 
en for about as much as they could stand. 
So on Friday evening, March 12, an emer- 
gency meeting of the association was 
called to thresh out its three most worri- 
some problems: (1) How was the $36,000 
deficit to be met? (2) Was the present 
board of directors adequate? (3) Should 
Hans Kindler be retained as the orches- 
tra’s conductor? 

Two hours and many contradictory 
speeches later, the membership (1) signed 
a petition to Congress asking financial 
support of the orchestra and particularly 
of its school concerts, (2) emphatically 
voted down a resolution proposing that the 
tenure of board members be limited to 
three vears, with a three-year interval be- 





Jack Partington Jr. 
Mooney: A harvest of four-leaf clovers 


fore reelection, and (3) voted 166 to 56 to 
retain Dr. Kindler, with nonmembers vot- 
ing a “show” 28 to 23 on the same motion. 

During and after the argument on Kin- 
dler, critics of the bouncy, fuzzy-haired 
conductor were eloquent and disappointed. 
“The orchestra under Dr. Kindler is not 
considered first-class,” asserted Gordon 
Reid, State Department employe and 
member of the association. “With him I 
‘an see only a static or declining quality 
... The deterioration has already begun.” 

But the victory went to Washington’s 
old guard, personal friends of Kindler, 
and oldsters who have been supporters of 
the symphony for all its seventeen years. 


“Let [the board] stay in until they die,” 


suggested one octogenarian. 


Mooney in Clover 


Sure and Art Mooney’s mother came 
from Ireland. And his father, Thomas 
Mooney, is a detective on the Detroit police 
force. But there’s none of the brogue in 
Art, their bandleading son. A quiet 6-footer 
(plus) with a crew haircut, Art merely 
‘arries the brand of his profession—a sup- 
pressed yawn, indicating an overpowering 
need for sleep. It used to be bad enough 
when a bandleader finished a date about 
3 a.m. and climbed wearily onto a bus to 
the next one-nighter. Now, he must dash 
to a personal appearance on the local disk 
jockey’s all-night show for, as the jock 
spins, so reaps the maestro in the juke 
boxes and across the record counters. 

Art Mooney is in that reaping period 
right now. Hence, he is about as sleepy as 
a healthy young man of 33 can get. Little 
did he know—he says now—that when he 
put that four-leaf clover on his stationery 
a few years ago, it would mean anything to 
anybody but himself. For there’s 
where the Irish in Mooney shows: 
strange feelings about luck in gen- 
eral, and lucky charms and lucky 
people in particular. 

So now, as anyone trapped near a 


juke box knows, Art Mooney’s 
M-G-M_ record of “I’m Looking 


Over a Four-Leaf Clover” is, and 
has been since shortly after it came 
out ins January, one of the’ most 
played and most bought records in 
the business. “Four-Leaf Clover” . 
was recorded at the suggestion of 
Harry Meyerson, popular talent and 
idea chief at M-G-M. If a harmonica 
sound and rhythm could put over an 
oldie like “Peg o’ My Heart,” he 
reasoned, and a piano arrangement 
could do the same for “Near You,” 
why not try the old banjo style on 
the 21-year-old “Um Looking Over 
a Four-Leaf Clover”? 

As the pattern runs in these sur- 
prise hits, Mooney’s band is now on 
a theater personal appearance tour 
at double what he used to get. From 
the Roxy in New York, where he 
opened last week, he now has good 
bookings running into the summer. His 
own record of “Four-Leaf Clover’—and 
there are seventeen other disk versions of 
the song—has sold well over 1,000,000 
and is M-G-M/’s biggest hit. 

True to the same formula, M-G-M re- 
leased last- week another Mooney-banjo- 
community-sing oldie: the 22-year-old 
“Baby Face.” Advance orders already total 
500,000. Like “Four-Leaf Clover,” “Baby 
Face” also features on the banjo Mike 
Pingatore of the old Paul Whiteman band. 

For the spring Mooney has a new good-. 
luck symbol: a blue bird.-For “The Blue 
Bird of Happiness,” this time emphasizing 
a schmaltz banjo and an awe-struck choral 
arrangement, is the next scheduled Mooney 


M-G-M hit. 
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Mows and Trims Lawns 


in One Simple 
“ Easy Operation 
81, Lbs. 
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New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% lbs. live 
precision, made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years, Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn ‘‘approval offer,’’ guarantee information 
and literature, 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1010 Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Five Factories 
Selling Direct to User J 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 








STUDY AT HOME Legally trained men win higher posi- 
tions and bigger success in business 
and publiclife. Greater opportunities now tha: an ever before. 
More Ability: More Prestige: More Money “o, £2ic¢ you 
can train at home during spare time. Degree of LL.B. We furnish all 
text material, including 14- volume Law Library. Low cost, easy 
— vo our valuable 48- ap a oo for Leadership’’ 
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Where Babies Come From 


The taboos against sex education in 
public schools have been long-standing 
and deep-rooted. Pressure by conservative 
teachers and parents and especially the 
Roman Catholic Church—which feels that 
sex instruction cannot be divorced from 
moral teachings and that birth-control in- 
formation might creep in—have clamped a 
lid of secrecy on the subject in an esti- 
mated half of the nation’s schools (News- 
WEEK, May 19, 1947). 

Dr. E. C. Brown of Portland, Ore., an 
eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist, de- 
termined to do something to kall the hush- 
hush attitude. At his death in 1939, he 
left $500,000 to the University of Oregon 
to develop a program of education on 
family life. The university appointed Dr. 
Adolph Weinzirl, Portland health official, 
to the directorship of the Brown trust 
fund. 

Fed up with the birds-bees method of 
teaching sex, Dr. Weinzirl planned to 
make a movie suitable for adolescents. He 
asked Dr. Lester F. Beck of the univer- 
sity’s psychology department to prepare a 
script. After lengthy experimentation and 
consultation with parent-teacher groups, 
Dr. Beck finished a script called “Human 
Growth” and gave it to Eddie Albert Pro- 
ductions to film in Hollywood. The nine- 
teen-minute color picture was completed 
by October—eight years after the uni- 
versity started its work. 

Stylized Diagrams: “Human Growth” 
contains no venereal-disease horror se- 
quences and preaches no morals. Dr. 
Weinzirl has planned for a lecture by the 
teacher before the film. The movie itself 
begins in a home where a boy and girl 
discuss with their parents the meaning of 
sexual maturity. The scene changes to a 
schoolroom where a teacher tells students 
about a movie called “Human Growth.” 

Animated diagrams now take up the 
actual growth and reproduction story. 
Male and female bodies are silhouetted 
with location of reproductive organs high- 
lighted. A background voice explains in 
scientific terms. The highly stylized draw- 
ings show male sperm working their way 
from the testes through the penis. An 
ovum is pictured moving down a fallopian 
tube, stopping briefly in the uterus, and 
passing out unfertilized through the vagina 
in the menstrual flow. Another egg is 
shown with sperm working up to fertilize 
it. Growth and position of the embryo 
and finally birth of the baby follow. 

Parent-Teacher OK: About 3,000 
adults have seen “Human Growth.” A test 
check of 1,131 parents and teachers showed 
that 97.2 per cent believed the film should 
be shown to children. Some 89 per cent 
did not object because the moral side is 
not stressed. 

Heartened by this response, the uni- 
versity and the trust released “Human 
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Growth.” By last week, it was available 
to Oregon schools and some selected groups 
outside the state. And Rex Putnam, state 
superintendent of schools, has given the 
go-ahead signal. But a big question 1. 
mained: How. many schools would show 
the picture? 


Glueck of Hebrew Union 


Few college presidents can boast of put. 
ting a thousand cities on the map. But the 
guiet, handsome rabbi who was inaugy. 
vated March 13 as fourth president of He. 
brew Union College in Cincinnati has ae. 
complished even more. Besides uncoy ering 
1,000 biblical cities in Trans-Jordan, Dr 
Nelson Glueck has introduced raciai meth- 
ods in archeology. His Trans-Jordan exca. 


Glueck: An archeologist for H.U.C. 


vations marked the first time a whole coun- 
try had been explored mile by mile, while 
modern techniques of identifying pottery 
were used to establish chronological! facts. 

Chosen last May to succeed Dr. Julian 
Morgenstern, Dr. Glueck (pronounced 
“Glick”) has a long acquaintance with 
Hebrew Union—at 73 the oldest Jewish 
theological seminary in America. Born in 
Cincinnati 47 years ago, he graduated from 
H.U.C. in 1923 and returned there to teach 
after six years of study abroad. 

In addition to his classroom chores, Dr. 
Glueck for the last fifteen years |ias ex- 
plored the Middle East as director of the 
American School of Oriental Research at 
Jerusalem and field director of the \mer- 
can school in Baghdad. 

Dr. Glueck is a firm believer in « Pales- 
tinian home for the Jews, but he looks to 
the United Nations to enforce the partition 
decision. At Hebrew Union, he hopes to 
train an enlightened Jewry who cz help 
prevent future wars. A deeply religious 
Reform Jew, he says: “I am more inter- 
ested in hearts than hats or ham.” 
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See it—feel it! Let your eyes and 
your fingers tell you how much 
smoother Levelcoat is. Here is an 
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“No wonder it made Milwaukee famous!’ 


) oer a bottle of Schlitz is like open- 


ing a familiar and well-loved book. You know it 





holds enjoyment you can depend upon...that each 
and every time you'll find the same touch of 
genius...the same quality of greatness. 

Through the story of this fine beer runs the 

classic theme of ideals upheld for almost a 
hundred years...the historic background for 

that matchless flavor which makes men say, 


*“No wonder it made Milwaukee famous!”’ 
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REVIEWS: 


The Man Who Came to Sit 


Like most parents, this department has 
had trouble finding baby sitters, and has 
even rented out a teén-age daughter on 
occasion to oblige a harried neighbor. But 
in all the history of fact and fiction there 
has never been quite the baby sitter that 
appears in “Sitting Pretty.” 

The Kings of Hummingbird Hill—a sub- 
urban couple with three children ranging 
violently from 1144 to 9—advertise for a 
baby sitter and get a highly literate answer 
from one Lynn Belvedere. The Kings 
gratefully decide that here is the intelli- 
gent type of young woman they have 
heen looking for. The Belvedere person 
is hired, arrives, and turns out to be 
Clifton Webb. 

Webb has had good roles on the screen 
before, notably in “Laura,” but this one 
is a field day that makes the film his per- 
sonal property despite the performances 
of Robert Young as Harry King, Maureen 
O'Hara as his wife, and Richard Haydn 
as a snoopy neighbor who is overjoyed to 
view the situation with alarm. 

The Boss: As a matter of fact, Belve- 
dere is to be viewed with awe rather than 
alarm. He gets the children in hand in no 
time, cures one (Roddy McCaskill) of 
splattering breakfast food around by the 
simple, direct technique of plastering a 
bowl of oatmeal on the offender’s curly 
head, and otherwise proves so indispens- 
able to the family that Harry decides it 
would be better all around if he left. 

But Belvedere doesn’t give up easily. 
He likes it where he is, and although he 
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Clifton Webb, the demon baby sitter, teaches Roddy McCaskill a lesson 


detests children, the children love him. 
Naturally, Belvedere’s perfect presence on 
the premises, coupled with his ability to 
wear a bland look and a bathrobe as if he 
were playing in a Noel Coward comedy, 
gives rise to certain domestic complica- 
tions. Besides, he always keeps his room 
locked and no one knows why until it turns 
out that he has written a libelous best 
seller about the good and the indifferent 
folk out Hummingbird Hill way. 

“Sitting Pretty” has been called by some 
previewers one of the funniest films in 
years (Periscope, March 8.) Actually, it 
isn’t quite that hilarious, but it is certainly 
one of this season’s most amusing films. 
Walter Lang stages every scene for every 
available laugh, the entire cast responds 
brightly, and Webb is practically perfect 
as the extra man in an otherwise happy 
household. (Sirrinc Pretry. Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Samuel G. Engel, producer. 
Walter Lang, director.) 


Marrying Off Millie 


It isn’t likely that even in Los Angeles 
there are many gilt-edged department 
stores with assistant personnel managers 
like Millie McGonigle. And bus drivers like 
Doug Andrews are probably just as rare on 
the Wilshire Boulevard run as they are 
anywhere else. But it doesn’t seem to mat- 
ter much. 

In “The Mating of Millie,” Millie (Eve- 
lyn Keyes), who wears severely tailored 
suits and doesn’t know how to relax off 
duty, and Doug (Glenn Ford), an ex-ad- 
vertising man who deserts his bus when 
the passengers stubbornly refuse to “step 
to the rear,” are made for each other. A 
delightfully zany script written by Louella 











Indiana 
Climate 
Favors 
Production! 


* Indiana has neither the enervat- 
ing heat of the south nor the numb- 
ing cold of the north . . . people 
can work effectively here, indoors 
and out, the year around. This 
means more and steadier produc- 
tion. The mean temperature of the 
warmest month, July, is 87 de- 
grees, and of the coldest month, 
January, 19.5 degrees. Periods of 
extreme heat and cold are short. 

Highways in Indiana are rarely 
clogged with snow, and this is 
cleared immediately, so winter im- 
poses no serious obstacle to goods 
shipment. 

For a comfortable, productive 
climate .. . locate in Indiana! 
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FREE BOOKLET 
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STREPTOMYCIN 


the wonder drug, opens new frontiers in medicine 





THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


opens new frontiers of industrial opportunities 


New products . . . new tech- 
niques ... new ways of doing old 
jobs—set the quickening tempo 
of American industry. 


The Texas and Pacific South- 
west has what industry needs. 
This tri-state region of Texas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico is a 
vast storehouse of raw materials 
—minerals, agriculture and for- 
ests. A mighty network of rail- 
roads provides unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities. Famous sea- 
ports give quick, easy access to 
markets of the world. Natural 
gas—the ideal fuel for industry 
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—is abundantly available at low 
cost. There is a great reservoir af 
American-born workers, many 
with machine skills acquired in 
the numerous war plants of the 
area. And the Texas and Pacific 
Southwest in itseif is a huge mar- 
ket, growing constantly. 


For more information about 
the Texas and Pacific Southwest, 
just fill out and mail the coupon 
for your copy of FUTURE UN- 
LIMITED, T & P’s detailed sur- 
vey of resources, markets, plant 
sites and other pertinent data on 
this new industrial frontier. 


* STREPTOMYCIN, the new, potent weapon 


in the fight against tuberculosis. 
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MacFarlane and St. Clair McKelway ty,,. 
out to be just the thing to bring them to. 
gether. 

Husband Wanted: Millie’s transfigu. 
ration from office automaton to ravishino 
female is accomplished by a combinatioy 
of new hair-do, Jean Louis gowns, and , 
small boy (Jimmy Hunt) who lives next 
door. When the boy’s mother is killed jy 
a traffic accident, complications enter. 
Millie wants to adopt the orphan, but 
learns that she can’t unless she is married. 
Doug, who claims to be impervious to mar. 





Millie: Evelyn Keyes, with. Ford 


riage himself, offers to help her select the 
ideal mate—either the playboy Phil Gowan 
(Willard Parker) or the staid orphanage 
director, Mr. Galloway (Ron Randell). 
Who her ideal mate really will turn out to 
be is, of course, obvious from the moment 
he first steps off the bus. But here again it 
doesn’t seem to matter much. 

“The Mating of Millie” is one of Holly- 
wood’s good-natured comedies of manner- 
ism with a screwball touch falling just short 
of the slapstick. A piece of thoroughly ap- 
pealing escapism, the film is shot through 
with an infectious gaiety which gives the 
impression that the whole cast, including 
the camermen, had a good time making it. 
(THe Martine or Mituie. Columbia. Casey 
Robinson, producer. Henry Levin, director.) 


If You Knew Cantor... 


The best that can be said for “If You 
Knew Susie,” a flyweight song, dance, 
and mayhem routine about a pair of re- 
tired vaudeville hoofers, is that Eddie 
Cantor hasn’t changed since “Roman 
Scandals,” even if his script writers have. 

Through some 90 minutes of gags and 
situations, most of which are even older 
than the title song, the rolling eyes and 
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A STAND-OUT FOR YOU, THE OPERATOR. The Reming- 
ton Quiet DeLuxe KMC Typewriter is designed to do your 
typing smoothly, quietly, efficiently. Exclusive KMC (*Key- 
board Margin Control) requires only a flick of your fingers 
to give instant-set, precision-set margins. Exclusive Page- 
Endicator instantly flashes a red warning signal when you ap- 
proach the end of your paper. The new light-neutral two tone 
grey finish was scientifically color-engineered to absorb glary 


lly- light, reduce eye-fatigue. 
ner- 


hort A STAND-OUT FOR YOU, THE EXECUTIVE. Added to the 


| he eight Plus Values that make every Remington KMC a prime 
pv favorite with executive and typist alike, is Executype ... It 


bi adds its own distinctive note to your correspondence, gives 
5 ° 

» it you letters and reports you can be proud to sign. 

y it. 


sey The handsome color combination blends smartly but un- 














or.) obtrusively into any type of office setting... and its measur- 
ably quieter operation makes the whole office a pleasanter 
place in which: to work. 
You 
Wo Rui 
nce, Cures! y Mant 
re- , 
Idie 
nan THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
1ve. 
| Before replacing any of your Proof Test . . . let its results 
anc typewriters, call your nearby prove to you that the Remington 
Ider Remington Rand representative. Quiet DeLuxe KMC is the type- 
wail Ask him to give youa Plus Values writer for your office! 
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If I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes, I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible. But 
there it was in black and white—right in 
our bank balance— $3,346.14 saved every 
month for a year’s total of $40,153.68. 


How, and what did we save it on? The 
answer is simply switching from manual 
handling of materials to mechanized han- 
dling with Automatic’s famed TRANS- 
TRIPLETS—those mighty midgets of 
electric power, Automatic’s TRANS- 
PORTERS, TRANSTACKERS and 
TRANSTRACTORS! 


An ATCO Specialist put us wise to this 
saving — made a free survey of our ma- 
terial handling costs. And then, in a little 
survey booklet like you see pictured 
above, he showed us with facts and fig- 
ures how we could LIFT AND MOVE, 


Amazing 


FREE . SuURVEY—— 


TOW, and EVEN STACK our materials 
by the simple PUSH OF A BUTTON— 
the forward, reverse and lifting buttons 
of Automatic’s famed motorized hand 
trucks! 

Savings estimated—as against manual 
handling of our materials, seemed spec- 
tacular. But they were in line—BECAUSE 
OUR FIRST YEAR’S SAVINGS 
TOTALLED $40,153.68. 

Our workers have gained new found 
freedom from lifting and hand-moving 
and stacking 2,000 to 6,000 pound loads. 
Labor is released for more productive 
work—and weat last have licked the prob- 
lem of high material handling overhead. 

It costs you nothing to let an ATCO 
specialist make a survey of YOUR han- 
dling costs. Sending the coupon may earn 
you similar savings. Won’t you mail it? 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 








DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO, | 
63 West 87th Street, Dept. C-8, Chicago 20, III. ] 
Send me complete facts on how I can cut my material 


handling costs with Automatic’s TRANS-TRIPLETS 

line of motorized hand trucks. 

( ) Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of 
my material handling costs. j 

() Schedule me for showing “TRANSPORTER 
NEWSREEL.” | 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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MOVIES 





—_—— 


irrepressible showmanship still Manage to 
account for a few laughs. So does the ex. 
pert mugging of Joan Davis. But the end 
product is a hodge-podge of unrewarding 
nonsense not worthy of the talents of 
either. (Ir You Knew Susir. RKO. Eddie 
Cantor, producer. Gordon M. Douglas 
director.) 






INDUSTRY: 





Pax Britannica 


Settlement of the British-American tay 
row over movie imports was announced 
last week. How the deal was worked out 
is explained in this story cabled by Sheilg 
Baker of Newsweex’s London bureau: 






In his suite at the sedate and old-fash. 
ioned Connaught Hotel, Eric Johnston 
started packing his bags March 11, well 
pleased with the result of a fortnight’s ne- 
gotiations in which, according to British 
Board of Trade President Harold Wilson, 
he was his usual charming self but as 
tough a negotiator as Stalin. 

The Americans appeared to have won 
the best of a hard-bargained deal. Starting 
in April, under a four-year agreement, the 
strangling 75 per cent ad valorem duty 
on imported American films will be with- 
drawn and new movies will reach British 
screens as soon as booking space is avail- 
able—probably in midsummer. 

The American industry’s consumption of 
Britain’s dollars will now be limited to 
$17,000,000 a year (for the first two years) 
plus a sum equivalent to the net earnings 
of British films shown in the United 
States—which totaled about $4,000,000 
last year but will presumably rise, since 
it is now in the interest of the American 
industry to push them. 

After the first two years Johnston, who 
is president of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, doesn’t expect there will 
be a large residue of American film earn- 
ings in Britain, but what there is will be 
spent in Britain, perhaps for production 
of films, for purchase of movie theaters (if 
the Board of Trade approves) , and general 
investment in and expansion of American 
film interests in Britain. 

For the Publie: Part of the residue, 
the British suggest, also could be invested 
in hotels and other branches of the tourist 
trade, and furthermore might take the 
form of charitable or public use, including 
encouragement of the arts and sciences— 
for example, a British national theater. 

Though both sides denied any political 
pressure was involved, observers can't 
help recalling the French-United States 
film accord of 1946 which was directly 
attached to the American loan, 

For the British film fans it was joyous 
news that such venerable reissues as “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town,” at a Piccadilly 
Circus theater, will make way for Holly- 
wood’s latest crop. 
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THE SECRET of grandmother’s mouth- 
watering pies is know-how! It’s also the 
secret of dependability in Kelly Tires. 
For into each new Kelly go the pride of 
workmanship and painstaking skill that 
have kept Kellys dependable for 54 years. 
The result—you can’t beat the quality 
of Kelly craftsmanship! 


PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 


54 YEARS— 

































































- Know-how:-makes them Better ! 


’ ‘THE NEW KELLY’S super-strong cord body 


is insulated and cushioned with real, live 
rubber. And that tough Armorubber 
tread can actually outwear steel. Depend 


§ on Kellys for extra thousands of miles 


of trouble-free driving. And depend on 


-y the know-how of your Kelly Dealer to 
aa help get the most out of your tires. 


Best Kelly 
Yer! 


[HE KELCEY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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Food Packages Abroad... 10. w of WY 


INSURED-GUARANTEED DELIVERY / 


NON-PROFIT - GOVERNMENT APPROVED 


DUTY FREE-RATION FREE ( ‘ the Amery 
ye tf / and cue 


$ 





CONTENTS: 


1 Ib. Broised Bee! 
2.8 of. tins of Liver Pate . . 
erative for American , 

248 o7. tins of Corned Beet Loo! ( AR a to Europe i Enclosed is ten dollars for each 

5 Ine., 
4 a ~ 50 Broad St., New York 4 cry hoon CARE package 

al 
2.8 ox tins of Cocoo CARE Food Packages may be sent to: — (0 Check () Money order 
2 lb, Whole Milk Powder Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
8 ot. Egg Powder slovakia, Eire (!reland), Finland, France, ey 
1b. Apricots Germany (American, British and French To Be Delivered To: 
Zones and all of Berlin), Great Britain 


' Greece, Hungory, Italy, Netherlands, 
Poland. 
1 lh. Coffee ‘For Britain: 4 Ib. tea) 


2-3 02. Bors of Soop 
% ox. Yeou 














Your Nome ond Address: 











(Street ond Number) 





(Town and Country) 





(Street and Number) 











(signature of sender) (Date) #0 
A RECEIPT, SIGNED-BY THE oof you 
(City and Stote) NAME, WILL BE RETURNED T 3 




























Short Cuts That 
Ruin Your Lawn 


bom LL have no unsightly paths worn 
across your lawn when it’s protected 
from short-cut seekers by an Anchor Chain 
Link Fence. What's more, a good-looking 
Anchor Fence will safeguard your property 
against vandals and animals . . ., keep 
children from dashing out into traffic. 











Write today for your free copy of our cata- 
log, showing beautiful illustrations of actual 
installations. Gives detailed information on 
exclusive Anchor features, like Deep-Driven 
Anchors which hold the fence erect and in 
line and enable fence to be installed without 
disturbing shrubbery: Write now to: 
ANCHOR POST FENCE DIVISION, Anchor 
Post Products, Inc., 6612 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


A nchor Fence 


ationwide Sales and Erecting Service 





—— BOOKS 








HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE 
GENEVA 


(SWITZERLAND) 
Restaurant, winter-garden, won- 
derful view of Lake and Alps. 


FaMIity MAYER, proprietor. 
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Most FIRES are Night FIRES 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a 
fact that emphasizes the need 
‘for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLoBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty .. always ready for action. 
cles AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
ay in ‘nearly all principal cities 





India in Transition 


Even a world inured to bloodshed was 
somewhat shaken last year by the frenzied 
outburst of fanatical mass slaughters that 
took place in India when that country was 
split into the Indian Union and the Mos- 
lem State of Pakistan. Only a few weeks 
ago the whole world paused for a preoc- 
cupied moment in wonderment at the 
death by violence of Mohandas Gandhi, 
the world’s leading apostle of nonviolence. 
Between these paradoxes lies the reality 
of present-day India, whose people fought 
for a generation to win freedom from the 
British and are only now discovering that 
their independence is but the first step on 
a long road. 

In “Tumult in India,” George E. Jones, 
former New York Times correspondent in 
the subcontinent, has given us the first 
connected account of the last two years’ 
great transition there. Fresh from the 
wars, Jones went to India in 1946 with- 
out any special knowledge of his new field 
of work. He applied himself conscientious- 
ly to the job of beginning to acquire such 
knowledge. His report makes up in intel- 
ligence and perception what it may lack 
in depth. 

Jones provides a lucid summary of the 
complicated negotiations that ended in 
Britain’s withdrawal from the country it 
ruled for nearly two centuries. He ex- 
amines the varying elements in the- Indian 
political spectrum, and he writes sharp 
and illuminating vignettes of the more 
prominent leaders, particularly of Gandhi, 
Nehru, Patel, and Jinnah. Leaning over 
backward in search of balance, he some- 
times almost falls flat in his effort to give 


the British the maximum benefit of the 


doubt. 


He is weak when he comes to sketching 
in the historical background, and in his 
effort to be dispassionate he often arrives 
at conclusions which are scarcely justi- 
fied by his own factual findings. But of 
the tumult in India during the past two 
years he writes a straightforward and 
illuminating account. Among other things, 
he demonstrates that there is still such 
a thing as competent journalism. (TuMULT 
IN Inp1a. By George E. Jones. 277 pages. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.) 


The Story of FEPC 


Four months before his death Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who had never publicly 
endorsed a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Act, sent for Malcolm Ross, 
chairman of the wartime Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, and other members 


-of that harried organization. 


Ross cites the late President as saying 
that they “might put him on record as fa- 
voring Congressional action.” 

This statement takes on added interest 
in the light of the political uproar caused 
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name in power-lawn-mowers 


"*MOTO-MOWER’* 


Why push a hand mower when you can 


drive a “Moto-Mower” ... builders ‘of 
quality power mowers for twenty-nine years 
- +» write for literature and the name of 
the nearest dealer . . . a MOTO-MOWER 
is worth insisting upon. 

. sizes 19” to 71", 


MOTO-MOWER- 
See NCHS Company 
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“Air Express picks up those 
packages right at your door 
here, and delivers at no extra 
cost. There’s no waiting around, 
because Air Express goes on 
every flight of the Scheduled 
Airlines. No U.S. point is more 


“No jay-walkin’ here! 
Gotta get to the airport? 
To Air Express those 
packages? My poor friend 
—haven’t you heard? 














BOOKS 
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by President Truman’s firm request fo 
fair employment practice legislation jy 
recent weeks. It is made in “All Manne; 
of Men,” Ross’s able, objective, and fact. 
packed account of the original Fair By. 
ployment Practice Committee. 

For the last three years of that con. 
mittee’s existence Ross served not only a 
its chairman but as its political buffer, 4 
former laborer, reporter, and for seyey 
years a member of the National Labo; 
Relations Board, Ross was well equipped 
for his job. 

In his dramatic, yet dispassionate, story 
of America’s great experiment to abolish 
discrimination through law, Ross offer; 
examples of unheralded FEPC accomplish. 
ments. He never skips over the obvious 
gaps that existed between theory and 
practice; he honestly admits failures; and 
he freely quotes opposition opinion and 
violent Senate debate. His final conclusion 
is that such legislation as that which set 
up the FEPC is at least a seven-league 
step in the right direction. A highly read- 
able and convincing document, his book 
should be read along with “To Secure 
These Rights,” the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Civil Rights Committee. and Pres- 


than hours away! ident Truman’s own legislative message 


urging a permanent FEPC. (ALL Manner 
oF Men. By Malcolm Ross. 314 pages, 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 83.50.) 

“And rates are low. Don’t in- 
terrupt me—I said low. Why 
else do business men use Air 
Express to ship finished items, 
replacement parts and perish- 
ables regularly?” 





Admirals of Empire 


In 1854 a young, tobacco-chewing ex- 
trovert with the nickname “Shang,”’ whose 
boyish exploits had already caused his 
country-doctor father considerable anxiety, 
Qa “ pe N entered the United States Naval Academy 
mt | XN eee cae = 
® y) be ms at Annapolis. Two years later two other 
lads were enrolled: one was a studious, 
puritanical, somewhat priggish youngster 
whose mother had hoped he would become 
a minister instead of a sailor; the other 
@Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 

cities at no extra cost. 


@ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 
@ Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 


True case history: Machine parts made in Camden were needed in Chicago 
in a rush. 32-lb. package picked up the 28th at 10 A.M., delivered same 
day at 5 P.M. 669 miles, Air Express charge only $6.88. Gave days 
more time to complete the job. Other weights, any distance, similarly 
inexpensive and fast. Just phone your local Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency, for fast shipping action. 











Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
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was a Southerner, also a fun-loving extro- 
yert, who looked forward romantically to 
a life at sea. And the next year a fourth 
was admitted; a country-bumpkin sort of 
fellow, with a Scotch-Presbyterian back- 
ground and an insatiable curiosity about 
big guns. 

A half century later these four—George 
Dewey. Alfred Thayer Mahan, Winfield 
Seott Schley, and William Thomas Samp- 
gn—were all Admirals of the United 
States Navy. And as Richard S. West Jr., 
a professor of English, history, and gov- 
erment at the Naval Academy, titles his 
quadruple biography of them, they were 
“Admirals of American Empire.” 

Graduated from Annapolis just in time 
to take part in the Civil War and at the 
pinnacle of their fame in the Spanish- 
American War, all played a vital part in 
the Expansionist movement that swept 
America during the administrations of 
McKinley and the first Roosevelt. Dewey. 
of course, annexed the Philippines. Schley 
and Sampson wrecked the Spanish Fleet 
at Santiago. And Mahan, serious, scholar- 
ly, and withdrawn, wrote the studies of 
sea power in history that Theodore Roosée- 
velt, McKinley, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
the other warhawks of that period used 
as their imperialistic Bible. 

Men of Action: All were interesting 
personalities. Dewey, who had “an unadul- 
terated lack of interest in book learning,” 
was exactly the man to win the battle of 
Manila Bay. Sampson, who became known 
as the “Covenanter afloat,” was admirably 
suited to command the Atlantic Fleet. 
And, apparently, for all the dispute he 
engendered, Schley was a man of action 
when he was needed. 

Once a cause célébre, the Sampson- 
Schley controversy—fundamentally over 
who should have credit for the sinking of 
the Spanish Fleet—today is interesting 
chiefly because it was started by news- 
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-.. and Mahan saw our might grow 
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\ was a double treat ~ 


lo tim read Robt. bums Aoi 


read Robt. Burns’ poetry 
—to sip Crow’s mellow 









whiskey... this was in- 
deed a double delight for 
Crow’s friends in the 
1830’s. Today Old Crow 
whiskey is known and 
respected everywhere. 
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hd A TRULY GREAT NAME 
| AMONG AMERICA’S GREAT WHISKIES 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey » Bourbon or Rye + 100 Proof - National Distillers Prod. Corp., New York 
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It’s simple to get a drink from 
the new foot-pedal G-E Water 
Cooler. Costs so little to 
operate, too...only a few cents 
a day in the average office. 
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Look .. . No Hands! 


Order from your General 
Electric dealer. General Electric 
Company, Air Conditioning 


Department, Section W8223, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Water Coolers 
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A WORLD FAITH 


Now at last even in the Holy Land, 
shrine of revealed religions which an- 
ciently stirred the hearts of men, the con- 
suming flames of war, overleaping the 
enfeebled defenses of a faithless time, 
flaunt their banners of blasphemy and 
desolation. 

Stricken are the idols men have wor- 
shipped in rejection of Him whose law 
Moses witnessed, whose spirit Christ 
adored, whose purpose Muhammad de- 
clared: their image lies broken and their 
mouth is dumb. 

Now at last may a humanity stripped of 
its pride of race, of class, of nation and 
of creed, turn from its evil plight, seeking 
an end of human fury and a beginning 
of. the love of God. 

The door to regeneration is a new, uni- 
versal faith. 

Literature sent free on request. 


BAHA'I PUBLIC RELATIONS 


_ 536 Shendan Road * Wilmette, illinois | 
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Bettmann Archive 


Schley shares credit .. . 


paper correspondents avid for a seagoing 
counterpart to the incredible Teddy Roose- 
velt of San Juan Hill. At West’s hands 
both Sampson and Schley get full credit for 
their part. 

Yet despite their active roles in Ameri- 
can naval history, Dewey, Sampson, and 
Schley were, to all intents and purposes, 
the agents of Mahan. A proud and lonely 
individual, he was happiest when think- 
ing. He cared nothing about the sea or 
adventure or battles, as such. 

As a result he did not seem destined to 
advance in naval ranks. But his books 
about the part that sea power had played 
and should play in history made him the 
“brain truster” of Manifest Destiny. 
Roosevelt and Lodge fell under his persua- 
sion, protected him, got him advancement 
—and from his thoughts and their politics, 
America turned its attention militantly 
toward the West Indies, the Philippines, 
and Hawaii. 

West, no profound thinker, is neverthe- 
less a clear writer, and a good biographer. 
Sometimes naive, he lacks that sense of 
irony which Walter Millis and others have 
directed at the Age of Expansion, when 
Hearst and Pulitzer were having their “lit- 
tle war” and Lodge and Roosevelt were 
seeking far islands for the planting of the 
American flag. Despite these shortcomings, 
he has synthesized the lives of four dis- 
similar Admirals of American Empire into 
an eminently readable book. (ApMinaLs 
oF AMERICAN Empire. By Richard S. \V est 
Jr. 354 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.) 


Other Books 


Nazi-Soviet RE LAtIons, 1939-1941. 
Documents from the archives of the er- 
man Foreign Office as released recently by 
the Department of State. Edited by Ray- 
mond J. Sontag and James S. Beddic. !n- 
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... with Admiral Sampson 


troduction by James Reston. 362 pages. 
Didier. $3. Available also without intro- 
duction from the Government Printing 
Office for $1, these were the records of the 
negotiations that led up to the signing of 


| the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939 and the sub- 


sequent dealings affecting Poland and 
Eastern Europe which ended with Hitler’s 
attack on Russia in June 1941. As James 
Reston points out in his introduction, this 
is only one chapter in the history of the 
period, which remains to be filled out with 
documents from the archives of the other 
countries when and if they are made 
available for publication. But these are 
sufficient, he adds, to give “a clear and 
terrible account of how the totalitarian 
state can operate in the field of interna- 
tional affairs.” 

Lost Intusion. By Freda Utley. 288 
pages. Fireside Press. $3. A revised and 
condensed edition of the author’s earlier 
autobiographical account, “The Dream 
We Lost,” published in England before 
the war. It is the story of how Freda Utley 
embraced Communism, went to Russia, 
lost her Russian husband in the Great 
Purges, and, in a bitter six years’ experi- 
ence, also lost her illusions about the 
Soviet experiment. 

Tue Great Buizzarp. By Albert E. 
Idell. 282 pages. Holt. $3. If you liked the 
Rogers family in the author’s previous 
“Centennial Summer,” this novel, which 
follows them through some more of their 
mildly troubled lives, will be pleasant 
reading. The innocuous master of the 
house and his volatile Italian spouse here 
worry about such homely things as dwin- 
dling finances, whether to open a board- 
inghouse in New York, and what to do 
about daughter Zena’s baseball-playing 
fiancé. The now not-so-famous blizzard of 
8 finally settles most of the romantic 
problems to everyone’s satisfaction. 
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A plain-tip style for spring 
in polished brown calf. 


No shoes in the world like these! | 


... Arch Preservers, the shoes with the patented, 
built-in construction that keeps active men alert, fresh, vigorous (and well-groomed) 
through the longest day of work or play. The secret? .. . a unique comfort feature 
that can’t be copied provides natural support that eliminates foot fatigue. You'll 
never change once you've tried them and discovered how much better they make 
you feel...and look! Consult your classified phone book for nearest dealer. 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


For Women 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 


For Boys 
Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


In Canada for Men 
Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 
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Vie te 
that made 
walking 


easver! 


Dress up for Easter! 
Ask for the Lincoin. 
In Black or Brown Calf. 


free where 


your foot bends 99" 


*Invisible extra width across the ball 
of the foot...the comfort-feature 
ofall Bates Originals. Most styles 
$9.95 to $12.95 in the U. S. A. 
Made in Webster, Massachusetts, 
since 1885 by Bates Shoe Company. 


COPYRIGHT 19486, BATES SHOE CO. 
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Democracy 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Nn Tuesday, March 16, I was invited 
O to speak on the 500th broadcast 
of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. Twelve years ago, I appeared on 
the first of those programs, speaking 
for democracy in a symposium in 
which also appeared. a Socialist, a 
Fascist and a Communist. The title on 
both occasions was “Which Way Amer- 
ica—Fascism, Communism, Socialism 
or Democracy?” The follow- 
ing is the text of my remarks 
on the recent occasion: 

It is going to be easier for 
me tonight than it was 
twelve years ago, because 
all of us tonight seem to be 
getting on the democratic 
bandwagon. There’s room 
for all. That’s democracy. 

But even twelve years 
ago, my part on the program 
was light. Norman Thomas tore into 
the Fascist; the Communist attacked 
Thomas; the Fascist blasted the Com- 
munist. Everybody forgot democracy. 


opay, the most stable, durable and 
") powenl nation is the one which 
created on democratic principles a 
workable republican political system 
and which permitted its economic sys- 
tem to grow without state control. 

We may not know whether that sys- 
tem will endure, but we know that 
nothing else has endured or has had so 
long a test. Democracy stands. If you 
would see the proof of democracy, 
circumspice—look around you. 

The advocate of American democ- 
racy has a certain psychological and 
theoretical disadvantage. I cannot draw 
a big picture of an ideal state. We are 
living in a democratic state, and it is 
not ideal. I cannot look ahead to per- 
fection, because I speak for an existing 
human institution. I cannot tingle your 
feelings with the drug of escapism, be- 
cause we are where we are and where, 
I hope, we can remain. 

Democracy did not emerge in this 
world as the blueprint of a great law- 
giver. Nobody thought it up. It had 
no Karl Marx. It emerged from the 
great surge of evolution. 

Viewed in the large, society is com- 
posed of whirling atoms. These atoms 
cluster and break and cluster again. 
Attachments and associations form and 
reform. Human beings in motion pull 
away from irritations and seek agree- 


able attachments. They accommodate 
themselves, adjust and readjust ways 
of living. 

In this fluid process, our form of 
government came into being. No single 
plan dominated the making of our in- 
stitutions. People who used experience 
as a guide attempted to form a more 
rational and productive mode of living, 
The Constitution was not new; it came 

from here and there and 
everywhere. And those who 
made it gave room in it for 
infinite adjustments. 

Our system is self-correct- 
ing. Its arteries and joints 
are not hardened under the 
metallic pressure of the dic- 
tatorship of a man or a class, 

Individual initiative un- 
der democracy can act to 
join the like-minded in an 

effort to gain common rights. In a so- 
ciety made up of many groups, each 
cannot get all it wants. But a group 
can attain, under rules agreed upon in 
advance, what its collective strength 
can secure and what other groups can 
be persuaded to yield. 

In the meeting twelve years ago, I 
was asked if I believed in collective 
bargaining. The Wagner Act at that 
moment was before Congress. It was 
passed. After several years, it was re- 
vealed that under it there was a lot of 
collecting but not much bargaining. A 
majority at the polls decreed a change. 
The act was amended to correct in- 
justice. That is one example of democ- 
racy—forever in change, vital, moving, 


flexible. 


EMocRACY did not create capital- 
D ism, nor capitalism democracy. 
But capitalism as a productive process 
can be controlled only under a democ- 
racy. It is a fruitful tree, despite the 
pests that grow in its leaves and 
branches. Under democracy, it can be 
sprayed and pruned. Under alternative 
systems, it must be destroyed. 

Finally, democracy is not a tem- 
porary, emergency or, as the Commu- 
nists say, a “transitional” form of gov- 
ernment. It is a way of life. It is the 
political manifestation of individual 
growth. It is not a means. It is an end. 
Far beyond its achievement as a ma- 
terial provider is its spiritual meaning 
—feeding forever the expansion of the 
soul of man. 
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oo Wick car feature walks off 


with the most blue ribbons for style, 


comfort and safety, too? 
ANSWER: The trademarked feature 


most motorists prefer on their cars — Body by Fisher! 





T: 'rty-nine years of coachmaking experience clearly show in styling that stands out The Unisteel Turret Top 


Body by Fisherhos safety plate 


ear after year, in roomy comfort planned in every detail, and in the gloss all around — an odvan- 
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super-safe construction of steel welded to steel throughout. All this and clone inthe low-price field. Ne 
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When threes @ crowd, kill 


‘ 


Every year, American citrus groves are attacked by millions 
of mites that cause untold damage and loss. This can be 
stopped with formulations of Nifos-T—a new and powerful 
Monsanto chemical that kills on contact. Not only is it 
effective against citrus red mites, but also against aphids, 
thrips and a host of other orchard, farm and greenhouse pests. 


Nifos-T is unusually economical because practical control is 
obtained with dilutions of 1 to 5,000 and more. It can be used 
in spray solutions, aerosols or dusts, and is compatible with 
most other compounds used in insect-destroving formulations. 
Fast-disappearing toxicity is an important safety advantage 
of Nifos-T. Tests show that, after application, its toxic effect 
drops to 1/10th its original strength in 24 hours; to 1/1500th 


in three days. This means that, when properly formulated, 
no toxic deposits are left on fruits, vegetables and berries. 


More information on Nifos-T for commercial formulators is 
available. Please write, or return the coupon if you prefer. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 4 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Organic Chemicals Division 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send me full information on Nifos-T. 

Name 

Company 
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Some Farm, Fruit and Greenhouse Pests Susceptible to 
Nifos-T—Monsanto’s Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate 


Two-spotted spider mite Pear psylla 

Pacific mite Cotton or melon aphid 
Citrus red mite Spirea aphid 
Cabbage aphid 

Black pecan aphid 
Pea aphid 

Rose aphid 
Chrysanthemum aphid 
Green peach aphid 
Walnut aphid 
Mealybug 

Scale insects (crawlers) 
Soft scale 

House fly Citricola scale 
Leafhoppers (nymphs) Black scale 


Cyclamen mite 

Greenhouse thrips 

Codling moth (larvae) 

Leofrollers 

Melonworm (adults and 
larvae) 

California oakworm 

Southern army worm 

Pomace fly 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 











